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WE HAVE WITH US 


This book is the work of many hands, 
minds, and many hearts. By chapters: 


Fellowship in Evangelism 


written by our senior missionaries, 
P. W. and Mathilde Penner. 


Fellowship in the Schools 


was written by Hilda R. Dester, John 
Thiessen, Augusta Schmidt, all of whom 
have been associated with that work 
for years. 


Fellowship in the Ministry of Healing 


naturally, would call for contribu- 
tions by Herbert Dester, and Ella G. 
Bauman, assisted by Elenore M. 
Schmidt in that section having to do 
with healing in the field of the mind, 
body and soul. 


Fellowship in the Leprosarium 


that great work for which our India 
mission are most well known, was writ- 
ten by Eva Pauls and Vernelle S. Walt- 
ner 


Fellowship in the Building of the Church 

is a composite work of S. T. Moyer, 
J. R. Duerksen, Adah G. Wenger, and 
Ruth R. Ratzlaff. 


Missionaries in the Fellowship 


written by Lubin W. Jantzen, gives 
also a summary of our missionary per- 
sonnel active and retired. 


This book is the work of many hands, 
many minds, many hearts—like our 
mission work itself which demands the 
interest, sacrificial giving, and praying 
by us all. 


Published by 
Mennonite Publication Office 
722 Main Street 
Newton, Kansas 
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PREFACE 


The Church of Christ is engaged in a great work. The Gospel of Christ’s 
redeeming love and power is being carried to many lands. Just as in the 
Middle Ages, men like Boniface and Ansgar carried the message of the 
Cross to England and Germany, so in our time a great host of missionaries 
have gone to the ends of the earth. Fifty years ago the Lord called our 
Brethren Penner and Kroeker and their wives for active service in India. 
Our General Conference of Mennonites sent them out. A field was found 
in the Central Provinces. There they began their labors. Soon others 
joined them in the work. In the course of the years sixty-four mission- 
aries have gone forth from our churches to our field in India. As in the 
days of the apostles, they “went forth, the Lord working with them.” 
Through the labors of our devoted missionaries the “Lord has opened the 
door of faith” to many human souls. Many have entered in and have found 
the peace of Christ. They now walk in newness of life, through faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ. That goodly company of believing men and women, 
gathered together in the newly founded church, is our joy and reward. 
We rejoice that the Church of Jesus Christ is planted in our area. 

Fifty years ago in the villages of our field Christ was unknown. There 
were no believers. There was no church. There were no Christian homes. 
There was no ministry of healing. The little children were untaught. No 
one cared for the lepers. The light of the Gospel had not broken through 
the darkness. Sin and superstition abounded. Today there is a Church of 
redeemed men and women on our field. There are Indian pastors serving 
as shepherds of the flock. There are Indian evangelists preaching the 
gospel by word and deed. There are teachers for the village schools. The 
sick and the suffering receive kindly care. The ministry of doctors and 
nurses reach afar. The lepers are gathered into a home and their sores 
are dressed. Christians today are living among their people in more than 
two hundred villages of our field. Indeed the “gospel is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.” It has been demonstrated. 
The Lord has prospered His work. We have reason to rejoice. The reading 
of the story told in the pages of this book cause us to give thanks unto 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Many have shared in this work. The missionaries, whom the Lord has 
called and whom the church has sent out, have carried the heavier re- 
sponsibilities. In this year of the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of 
the field we would remember with gratitude unto God all who have labored 
there. The church is deeply indebted to them. Without the help of the 
Indian brethren—the pastors, the evangelists, the teachers, the Bible 
women, the nurses, the compounders, and many others—the story related 
in these pages would have been impossible. Neither would the work have 
increased as it did without the prayerful concern and generous support 
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of an unnumbered company here in the homeland. We are workers to- 
gether with God. But it is God who “giveth the increase.” 

Fifty years have passed yet the work is not finished. There is a multitude 
of village folk in our field to whom a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ 
must be brought. There is a growing church which must be shepherded. 
An increasing number of Indian pastors, evangelists, and other workers, 
with a passion for their people, must be trained. The children of the 
Christian families must be nurtured and taught. The youth of the church 
in India must be challenged to greater service in the cause of Christ. The 
ministry of healing and teaching must be extended. Christian literature 
of high quality must be written and printed for wide distribution. The 
church in India must attain an ever larger degree of self-support. Sim- 
ilarly this church must assume in an increasing measure the responsibility 
for the evangelization of all India. Ultimately the evangelization of India 
is the task of the church of India. The missionaries are the helpers. They 
will be needed in the future even as in the past. The missionary goal is 
a Church builded upon the Rock and dedicated to the unfinished task of 
the evangelization of all India. 

A. E. Kreider, President, 
Board of Foreign Missions, 
General Conference of the 
Mennonite Church. 
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Part I 


Fellow Heirs 


by 
Helen E. Nickel 


We thank our God “for your fellowship in the furtherance of the 
Gospel, from that day until now.” Phil. 1:5. 

An anniversary, a memorial, a jubilee festival! Fifty years ago the 
mission in India, sponsored by the General Conference Mennonites in 
America, was founded. Now after fifty years have passed it is indeed 
right that we stop to give worthy praise to God. It is a suitable time for 
thankful and joyous retrospect and for heart-searching, long-distance 
views into the future. 

Once before, after twenty-five years with God in India, missionaries 
celebrated a similar occasion. The account, then, of pioneer beginnings 
and courageous developments thrilled the hearts of many. Now, after 
another twenty-five years have slipped by, we again trust with God’s 
help to make this time one of meaning and blessing. This time there is 
a basis for comparison. 

Instead of hearing our first missionary, Brother P. A. Penner say, “I 
shall not attempt to describe my feelings as I think back twenty-five years 
when there was NOTHING here—” now a large group will join in wit- 
nessing to the truth of what he added then, “Surely what the Lord hath 
wrought is marvellous in our eyes.” 

In this story of one more continuous chain of twenty-five years, all 
that God has wrought through His Son, Jesus Christ, and all that He 
has done through His Holy Spirit—all is wonderful and to Him alone we 
offer our thanksgiving. All that He called into being, all that He brought 
to fruition, as well as all that He helped to discard, or to overcome, or 
even brought to naught—all His works and ways are wonderful. 

It is all as marvellous as the miracle of the fresh leaves that come out 
on the trees in the month of March, when the hot winds parch the grass 
at their feet. 

The following pages give glimpses of this story. A well-rounded and 
greatly developed work that had been started in 1902, had grown up 
by 1926. And now examine its great expansion and its challenging size 
in 1950. Without disheartening opposition or serious interruptions, through 
periods of depression, famine, flood, and war, right on through great, sig- 
nificant political changes in the land, the work of the Mission went along 
until today there is a vigorous witness of many Indian Christian believers 
and a church that is making its influence felt in an independent land. 

It is gratifying to recall that the foundation on which the mission work 
was founded is sure. “Jesus Christ, yesterday, today, and forever.” (He- 
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Top: 1930—Construction of Christian Hospital 


Center: 


Bottom: 


Patients coming to the hospital in ox carts 


1946 — Leprous children play in front of new 
Kirkham School 


brews 13:8) “Other foundation 
can no man lay than that was laid 
which is Christ Jesus.” (I Corin- 
thians 3:11) 

These pages reflect the fellow- 
ship in the spreading of this gos- 
pel of salvation. It is a fellowship 
in which many, many, have been 
partakers. It is a fellowship of 
vision, prayer, service, giving, and 
suffering. Always God was cen- 
tral, omnipresent to help and to 
bless. It is a glorious fellowship of 
joy in Him, who is the strength of 
our lives and the hope for the 
future. 

What was there after twenty- 
five years, you ask? 

Briefly—an organized Mission, a 
church showing life and bearing 
some responsibility, service along 
evangelistic, medical, and educa- 
tional lines. 

The specialized work among 
leprous people had shown phe- 
nomenal growth and _ blessing. 
There was very promising inter- 
est in the Christian message from 
the Ramramiya reform Hindus of 
the Mauhadih area. There was an 
awakening and a coming into the 
church of people from the Garra 
Caste in Phuljhar and Deori State 
in the southern part of the allot- 
ted mission area. 

There were, however, less than 
one thousand baptized Christians 
at that time. These were distrib- 
uted quite evenly at the station 
congregations of Champa, Janjgir, 
Korba, and Mauhadih. 

In Champa, the older com- 
pound looked much as it does 
today. At the newer compound, 
known as the medical compound, 
there were one bungalow and two 
smaller buildings. Only one ward 


for in-patients had been completed. 
In the years that followed 1926 the 
missionaries were occupied with 
visions, plans, and work that led 
to the consummation of a complete 
medical plant that is giving im- 
proved service to the sick. 

At the end of twenty-five years 
Janjgir people proudly pointed to 
their new and beautiful church. 
The Sunday School was awake. 
The main one of fifteen classes was 
supplemented by seven smaller 
ones which were being conducted 
mostly for non-Christian children. 
Today a Bible School graces the 
once barren, gravel plain. Read 
about its opening, growth, and 
history during the last quarter 
century. Pages 25-35. 


Mauhadih was then called Birra. 
Here school activities were much 
in evidence. At the third annual 
retreat already thirty-eight teach- 
ers attended. The outstation of 
Dhansir, midway between Mau- 
haidh and Jagdeeshpur, had been 
opened to facilitate going to and 
coming from the southern area. 


Korba, located beautifully on the 
banks of the Hasdo River, was 
probably enjoying serenity out- 
wardly, but missionaries there 
were daily concerned in finding 
new ways and means of making 
Christ known to the many non- 
Christians at their door. 


Jagdeeshpur, then called Basna 
because that was the nearest post- 
office, was buzzing with activity. 
The riot of jungle was giving way 
to axe and hard work. Workers 
were clearing building sites. The 
steps in the opening and improv- 
ing of the first simple boarding 
school have been carefully record- 
ed in the station diary. It was a 





JANJGIR 


Top: 1915—Entrance to F.M. Girls’ Boarding Home 
Center: 1926—Dedication of Janjgir church building 


Bottom: 1948—A Bible School class meets in the warm 
sunshine beside new schoo] buildings 





MAUHADIH 





Top: 1930—Middle School boys sing in the choir 


Center: 1937—The flood, resulting in the moving of the 
middle school 


Bottom: 1948—A child evangelism class with the smaller 
children 


venture of vision and faith. Con- 
trary to the idea generally accept- 
ed then that “Coeducation in our 
part of India is unknown and 
thought to be impracticable,” 
(From “Twenty-Five Years With 
God in India,” page 105) in this 
first school were found both boys 
and girls. This school and board- 
ing grew rapidly from fourteen 
pupils in 1926 to eighty-four in 
1930. The first building budget 
was fifty rupees for a new hut 
with a straw roof. 


In 1927, 464 members who had 
become Christians in this area 
were transferred from member- 
ship in the Mauhadih Church to 
the new congregation at Jagdeesh- 
pur. That same year, in February, 
the Jagdeeshpur mission station 
was formally dedicated, although 
the deed title for the land had 
been secured as early as 1923. 


What is there in evidence today? 


The pictures will help you 
greatly to see for yourself, and 
the written accounts will add 
much information. We have tried 
to refrain from stressing outward 
growth or display of new build- 
ings. Of material progress there 
can be no doubt, but we are eager 
to have you get a true picture of 
the church that has been born, 
a large body of believers, some of 
whom have come out of persecu- 
tion, many who knew nothing but 
sinful, dark, heathen environment 
and were slaves to evil habits and 
customs. In telling of transforma- 
tion we gladly assign all credit 
for every work of grace to Jesus 
Christ and His power to save. 

Great Providential acts punctu- 
ate the even flow and routine of 
the mission work during the last 


twenty -five years. Depression, 
flood, famine, war, and independ- 
ence — we experienced them all 
and they left their mark on the 
work, 


The effect of the crash on Wall 
Street, in the fall of 1929, came 
somewhat later in India than at 
home, but the depression was pro- 
nounced and lasted long. Mission- 
aries were forced to advise Indian 
coworkers to go to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere; some endured pri- 
vations that told on health and 
energy. By conference action on 
the field we decided to close some 
schools and in other ways had to 
curtail the work of the Mission. 
At times concern about the next 
week’s or month’s rice for the In- 
dian children in the boardings 
sapped some of the joy. In the 
words of one missionary, “There 
was not money enough even to 
whitewash the gate posts, let alone 
to do major repair work.” 


Yet in retrospect we know that 
during this period when outward 
expansion was impossible it was 
possible to raise standards in the 
quality of work and to admit how 
essential it is to be thorough. Dur- 
ing this period we were able, also, 
to scrutinize our aims and objec- 
tives. One great blessing that we 
all recognized was that the Mission 
Board was freed of indebtedness 
and has from that time forward 
carried on the work on a cash 
basis. In hundreds of circum- 
stances whenever God’s promises 
were put to an honest test, they 
were found unfailing. Great is the 
faithfulness of our God! 


Unexpectedly, with few warning 
signs to allow for any precaution- 
ary measures to be taken, in 





1925 — The gospel en- 
ters the jungle 


replacing this... . 


with this 


JAGDEESHPUR 


KORBA August, 1937, Mauhadih station 
was deluged with flood waters 
from the Hasdo and Mahanadi 
Rivers which join very near the 
mission compound. Missionaries, 
all the people of the Christian 
community, and many school boys 
from other places who were in 
boarding there were isolated from 
others as the waters rose higher 
and higher and came into the bun- 
galow rooms. The telephone served 
to send some information to Cham- 
pa, and God wonderfully under- 
took to protect lives that were in 
great danger. To this day, with 











Top: 1925 — Pri- B A 
mary school each recurring rainy season, flood 
for Christian hazard remains at Mauhadih. Even 
and _ non-Chris- z : : 

fian children though we cling with sentimental 


tenacity to the beautiful com- 
pound, yet we cannot encourage 
Christian families to buy fields 
there or settle and build their 
homes so near to the river banks. 
“The flood at Mauhadih” still 
serves as a reminder to build well, 


Left: 1940—Rev. to choose sites very carefully, and 
Ratan Singh be- never to forget that all that. is 
comes first In- : : 4 

dion pastor of material is perishable. 

the Korba 


A few years later came the dis- 
heartening depression that was 
caused by rumours, and then the 
reality of war— worldwide war. 
Days of anxiety lengthened and 
came to a crisis during the spring 
months of 1942 to which we still 
refer as “the emergency.” The 
emergency passed, India was safe, 
missionary work went on, but the 
days of the war drew out to make 
very long years, indeed. 


Church 


In 1943, horrible reports came 
to us from Bengal, four hundred 
miles to the east of us. Then ter- 
rible sights and experiences that 
left indelible impressions came to 


1950—Beyond lies Sarguja State, just recently open to those who saw firsthanded what 
Christian work. Does Christ call? 





famine is like. Though we were 
not the nearest neighbors, yet to 
hear reports of two million people 
dying of starvation, accompanying 
weakness and_ diseases, such 
suffering called for measures of 
vicarious sympathy. Some of the 
missionaries left their pressing 
duties to go to minister to others 
in such dire distress. 


The relief that came with the 
true report that war had ceased 
had again scarcely given way to 
the feeling that conditions would 
soon become normal, when India 
proclaimed her independence on 
August 15, 1947, to an interested 
world, and England conceded most 
graciously in withdrawing her 
ruling arm. The lightning speed 
with which the country was 
thrown into communal strife and 
bloodshed still brings memories 
like nightmares. True, in our own 
mission area we were probably less 
affected than many, many missions 
to the North, East, West, or South. 
But the influence of Independence 
on the people and on us can readily 
be understood. Every month still 
brings fresh surprises, and we still 
make many and varied surmises 
about the future. 


Through it all we know that our 
God is unchanging, His Word is 
sure, the gospel message is the 
most needed message for India to- 
day as in the past. While the 
leaders and the common people of 
the land struggle to assert their 
ideas and policies, God has given 
us the rare privilege of carrying 
on the proclamation of the gospel 
unhindered. Even today we feel 
that hearts are hungry, people 
willing and eager to hear, and most 
of all we thank God that some 


accept in faith and gain this great- 
est of all gifts, eternal life. 

“Whereby, when ye read, ye can 
perceive—that the Gentiles are fel- 
low-heirs, and fellow-members of 
the body, and fellow-partakers of 
the promise in Christ Jesus 
through the gospel.” Ephesians 3: 
4, 6. 

In the early years the Mission 
Board in America and the mission- 
aries in India struggled with the 
sad fact that many individual 
church members were not fully 
convinced that foreign missions 
were needed. Neither would they 
admit that failure to participate 
in missionary work hampered the 
spiritual life of those churches of 
which they were members. 


At the end of twenty-five years 
there was very little of this senti- 
ment left. Only those who through 
careless coldness still failed to give 
to missions were lacking this great 
blessing of being ‘“fellow-heirs.” 
In India at the silver jubilee cele- 
bration the missionaries in unison 
and scores of Indian coworkers tes- 
tified to the great help that they 
had received from the sending 
churches. 

Now, in 1950, we observe that 
the churches, more and more, are 
using challenging and informa- 
tive means of making each mem- 
ber atruly a. © Spartaker)”.” ~The 
sustained interest, the flow of 
intercessory prayer, the spiritual 
and great material support of for- 
eign missions manifested by the 
home constituency have been great 
encouraging factors in the work of 
founding the church in India. 

A rich heritage has come down 
to us througn the long, long years. 
Who could begin to trace it, nam- 


ing the many who actively had a 
part? Starting in Christ’s early 
ministry, going on past the in- 
tense evangelism of the first great 
missionary apostle, Paul, on and 
on it came through thousands of 
our own faithful forefathers who 
sacrificed and suffered for Christ, 
that the gospel might have free 
course to reach both Jews and 
Gentiles. And now, in these days, 


the “fellow-heirs” living in the 
United States and Canada are 
sharing this great heritage with 
their fellow human beings in India 
by means of the witness which is 
being given through this mission 
enterprise. Thus our Indian breth- 
ren too are becoming fellow heirs, 
and fellow members of the body, 
and fellow partakers of the prom- 
ise in Christ. 


FROM THE FLOOD 


Elizabeth W. Thiessen 


Some people in the leper home 


Stayed up and prayed all night; 


God surely knew and heard their 
prayer, 
He honored with His might. 


The many songs and scripture parts 


That once were memorized, 


Now came to a much better use 


Than we had realized. 


In this hour of crisis now, 
Was He mindful of His own? 
Could He be our light just now, 


Meanwhile the boys had all come 


back. 
Pcs ENS When night was black in tone? 
Oh, how to keep them calm so that 


No panic would ensue? 


A new meaning dawned so pure 
On songs they learned before; 

“OQ Lord, do remember me, 
When I am sinking, Lord.” 
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Fellow Members 
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OUR MISSION IN INDIA (1949) 


Population of India Over 320,000,000 
Population of Our Territory Over 75,000 
Baptized Christians About 4,000 
Villages in Our Territory About 3,000 
Villages with Christians 209 
Organized Churches 13 
Primary Schools 195% 
Middle Schools (4th-8th grades) 2 
High School 1g 
Bible School 1g 
Hospitals 3 
Dispensaries On Each Station © 
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Chapter I 


FELLOWSHIP IN EVANGELISM 





Jamawatti Bai tells the story of Jesus 


Evangelism has been defined as the process of presenting the gospel to 
men in such effective fashion that they are led to commit their lives 
to Christ for redemption from sin, fellowship in His Church, and service 
in His Kingdom. This definition clearly demonstrates that it is impossible 
to divide mission work into categories such as educational work, medical 
work, evangelistic work, and others, for all mission work is evangelism. 
Wherever Christian leaders are working with children or adults in the 
schoolroom, in the gardens, in the hospital, in the machine shop, in the 
villages, or wherever it may be, there the opportunity for evangelism is 
before them. Thus the word “evangelism” or “evangelistic” can be used 
with reference to all phases of the mission enterprize, but in this chapter 
it is being used specifically with reference to the preaching of the gospel 
to non-Christians. An integral part of this phase of mission work is the 
training of consecrated people for this task. The Janjgir Bible School was 
established to give such training and thus becomes a very important 
institution in the process of presenting the gospel to non-Christians. 


igh 








THRICE BORN 
by 


John Thiessen 


Our beloved pastor, Philip Shaito Gardia, has the following story to tell 
about himself. 

“I am really a thrice-born man. The first is my physical birth, the second 
my new birth according to John 3:3, and the third birth is the following 
experience: I was a boy of about eight or nine years of age when the Christian 
Church of Phuljhar began to grow in numbers. Rey. P. J. Wiens, then missionary 
in Mauhadih, had charge of the Phuljhar mission work. He felt certain that 
some of us boys and girls from the Phuljhar area should go to school in order 
to prepare for church work in the future. Mr. Wiens came to my parents’ 
home in Sukri village, about forty miles from Mauhadih. Forty miles was a 
great distance at that time, and the fact that there was a tiger-infested forest to 
be crossed made the distance seem all the greater. 

“Rey. Wiens tried to persuade my parents to let me go to school, ‘because,’ 
he said, ‘I am sure God calls this boy to important church work.’ My parents at 
first flatly refused, saying that they would not let their child go to school forty 
miles away, and on the other side of the tiger jungle. However, Mr. Wiens 
finally prevailed. My parents consented to let me go along with him. 


“We started—Mr. Wiens and I and two cartmen. We went on a buffalo 
cart. When we had gone about three miles my parents came running after us, 
saying, ‘But we cannot let our child go so far away and on such a dangerous 
road. So Mr. Wiens again went through all his arguments, persuading my 
parents that God called me. Again my parents were persuaded and turned 
and went home. We went on. Soon evening came. We spent the night in a 
little forest hut. 

“The next morning we got up early. The cartmen put Mr. Wiens on 
the boxes, which were loaded on the cart, and told him kindly to have 
his shotgun ready, because we now were to enter the dangerous tiger forest. 
When all was ready I briefly stepped into the tall grass. Just then the cartmen 
started to drive. One of them heard the rustle of the grass and at once called 
out, “Tiger! Tiger!’ Mr. Wiens looked and saw the grass shake and wave. He, 
too, thought it was a tiger and took aim, ready to shoot as soon as the tiger 
would show himself. Just when he was ready to pull the trigger of his gun, 
I stepped out of the grass. 

“Mr. Wiens, all limp from the shock, climbed down from his high perch 
and we knelt and thanked God for saving me. That was my third birth. There 
was not a step between me and death.” 

That Brother Wiens was right in saying that God called this boy Philip has 
been abundantly proved. Philip has served Christ and His church for a quarter 
of a century already as teacher, evangelist, and pastor. He is now pastor of 
the Bethany church of the Phuljhar area, a church of over four hundred 
members. 





The Evangelistic Work 


by 


P. W. and Mathilde Penner 


In the first chapter of Acts our 
Lord gives a positive call to all 
Christians to evangelize when He 
says, “But ye shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you: and ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto me both in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judaea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth.” This call to evangelize is 
found among the final words of 
Christ before He ascended into 
heaven. In them He appoints ev- 
ery disciple to be a witness from 
the time of his conversion. The 
command covers the entire life, 
that is, men ought to witness both 
in word and in deed. The Lord 
ordained that all men ought to 
hear the gospel. If every Christian 
should win one soul into the King- 
dom each year, then inside of 
thirty-two years, the whole world 
would enter the fold of Christ. 

The present day has its urgency 
for preaching the gospel. We are 
living in the last days. Only the 
living Christ can bring order out of 
the chaos of these days. Kagawa 
speaks of “desperation evange- 
lism!”” This should constitute a 
challenge. Although there are many 
in India who have become fellow 
heirs with us in Christ, yet there 
are millions still in darkness. Ours 
is the privilege, and the duty, to 
share this gospel of light with them 
so that they too may become fel- 
low-partakers of the promise. 
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Co-laborers. Evangelism had 
been carried qn during the first 
twenty-five years of our mission 
work largely by workers obtained 
from other missions. There had 
been much planning to find the 
channel by which the Mission 
could produce workers out of its 
own area. In 1930 the Bible School 
was established for this very pur- 
pose. By now the majority of 
workers are graduates of this 
school and are spreading the gos- 
pel among non-Christians as well 
as establishing the converts in 
their newly accepted faith. 

The Bible School is an institu- 
tion for training not only men, but 
also a number of Bible women 
have received their training in it. 
There are other Bible women who 
have been serving faithfully for 
many years before the opening of 
the Bible School. There are some 
who have been co-laborers of ours 
for almost all of these forty years 
of our service, others have gone to 
be with the Lord, or have retired 
on account of age. The Bible wom- 
an’s time is not her own, neither 
is her work. She glories not in 
her vocation, but in her opportuni- 
ties to serve for the glory of her 
Christ. 

God calls people into His serv- 
ice in various ways. One of our 
older Bible women tells how she 
was called to be a co-laborer with 
God. Her husband had _ died, 


Two miles an hour in 
a buffalo caravan 


Right: 


Below: Camp is pitched 


leaving her with three little chil- 
dren. The baby was very sick 
and there was no food in the 
house. She had spent most of 
the night praying. A voice came 
quite clearly, “Come and serve 
me!” In the morning while she 
was absent some one put a bag of 
rice in her home. When she re- 
turned to the hungry family, this 
voice continued to follow her until 
she said, “I will, here am I.” Then 
peace and happiness overshadowed 
her. Recently she remarked, “In 
all my widowhood the Lord has 
sustained me.” In 1947 she left 
for a visit with her daughter in 
Delhi. Arriving at her destina- 
tion, she found that riots had 
broken out in the city. For three 
weeks her life was in danger. She 
fled from one place to another, see- 
ing corpses strewn along the roads. 
During those days she prayed 
much, and when she was safely 
back home again, she _ reconse- 
crated her life to the Lord. 


Touring. A very important part 
of the evangelistic program of our 
Mission is the touring which is 
done during the cool months of 
the year, that is, during January, 
February, and March. During 
touring season, missionaries, evan- 
gelists, and Bible women leave 
their homes and go out to present 
the gospel of salvation in villages 
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of the mission area. Up until re- 
cent times, the buffalo cart was 
practically the sole means of 
transportation. These buffalo carts 
were packed with boxes contain- 
ing supplies such as _ literature, 
medicines, food, beds, bedding, 
tables, and chairs. This was time 
consuming work, but when all was 
ready and before the carts left, 
an S.O.S. would ascend to the 
heavenly Father: 


“Send us forth as those who bear 
Glad tidings from the throne; 
With joy the message to declare, 
Till earth Thy sway shall own!” 

Sometimes the trip was unevent- 
ful; nevertheless, an all night trip 
would bring us only ten miles on- 
ward across rice dams, over field 
roads, through rivers, ravines, and 
brooklets. At times our camping 
place, a beautiful mango grove, 
would be reached with broken 
boxes and spilt coal oil on account 
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of the jolts received en route. 
Sometimes the carts would upset, 
not only once, but perhaps twice. 
One time our elderly Bible woman 
was sitting high on the boxes on 
the cart. The road was rough and 
she fell off. For days we feared 
she would never be able to cheer 
us and the village women with her 
smiling and winsome ways, but 
God granted recovery from her 
fall. With the coming of the jeep 
era, buffalo carts are not used as 
much for touring as they formerly 
were. However, they are still very 
essential when several or large 
camps must be moved or when 
there is not enough gasoline to 
use the jeep. Gasoline rationing 
is still in effect in 1949. 

After the camp site is reached 
and the tents are pitched, our next 
step in the touring program is 
to divide the workers according to 
Jesus’ program (Mark 6:7) and 
send them out two by two into 


Left: Carts are ferried across 
deep streams. The buffaloes 
swim 


Below: Not enough tents? Then 
huts are made of branches 


the homes, the by-ways, and the 
market places to spread the Good 
News among the villages. The 
evangelists seek out the men of 
the villages to tell them the Good 
News. The Bible women go into 
the homes where the village wom- 
en will be cooking, cleaning their 
rice, or doing other household 
tasks. These women often live in 
more or less seclusion and, along 
with the menfolk, are steeped in 
ignorance and superstition; yet the 
fear of demons is very real to them. 
To bring Christ to these needy 
ones we must have a passion, not 
only a method. We must see every 
soul as one for whom Christ died. 
Our helps consist of the Bible, © 
songs, rhymes, witnessing, mirror 
of the heart pictures, Sunday 
School rolls, and the ever grow- 
ing blessing of the feltograph. 


In the evenings the camp group 
holds mass meetings on some vil- 
lage streets, preaching, witnessing, 
singing hymns and rhymes with 
the help of instruments, telling 
how Christ is to be found. The 
message of the cross often moves 
the audience to tears. When the 
question is put to the hearers, 
“Will you not accept?” the reply 
generally is, “In our hearts, yes, 
but how can we abandon family 
ties, caste, and home?” However, 
there are those who do accept 
Christ. In spite of these touring 








activities, the question looms up: 


“Did you waste the day or loose it? 
Was it well or poorly spent? 
Did you leave a trail of kindness, 
Or a scar of discontent? 
As you close your eyes in slumber 
Do you think that God would say, 
You have earned one more to-morrow 
By the work you’ve done today? 
(Selected) 
As the days in camp continue 
we forget the inconveniences. 
Some of the group may have left 
behind a part of the family. One 
of our quiet reserved Bible women 
is always ready to come on tour 
even with the crippled child or a 
tiny baby; yet she must leave be- 
hind the school children and her 
husband. Never a complaint pass- 
es her lips, even if her husband 
lacks the vision of Christian joy. 
Sometimes sickness enters the 
group. One year when heavy rains 
made us leave our tents, one of 


A baptismal service 


“These buffalo carts were packed 
with literature, food, beds, 
bedding.” 


the Bible women lay very ill on 
the veranda of a Hindu home. The 
prayers and faith of our camp were 
most intense. The Lord heard. 
Would she have died that night, 
the owner of the veranda would 
have been put out of caste and 
fined heavily. As we work, the 
multitudes remind us, “one hun- 
dred thousand are passing by, one- 
by-one, daily in Christless guilt 
and gloom, without one ray of 
hope or light, with future darkness 
and endless night. They’re passing 
to their doom, unless they hear 
the Gospel.” 


Whereas during the first twenty- 
five years we would enter the vil- 
lages and notice people run off and 
hide for fear, now we have no 
more of this. Instead we have 
many friends and invitations to 
come and deliver the message. 
Years gone by the people failed 





to know what Christ did for us. 
Now they do know and desire to 
see Christ through His ambassa- 
dors. Jesus spoke to the woman 
at the well. She sensed His holy 
love. John 4:7-15. Greater tasks 
than seed-sowing are ours today. 
Others must discover in us a win- 
some, radiant, and loving person- 
ality; our walk must be in full 
compliance with our teaching so 
that the people may see Jesus 
through us. 


Conversions. We would like to 
share with you some conversion 
experiences. An old, _ illiterate, 
blind widow with her two married 
sons accepted Christ after little 
instruction. While their baptisms 
occurred, the sons’ wives were 
enticed away by a turbulent mob. 
These wives never returned to 
their husbands. At our departure 
for furlough, the mother was in- 
terrogated where her spirit would 
go after death. She answered im- 
mediately, “It will go into Jesus’ 
arms. If I go before you, I will 
welcome you in glory!” 


A husband and wife sat, dili- 
gently drinking in the gospel truth 
coming from the lips of the Bible 
woman. The husband became con- 
victed of the truth of the message 
and divulged his inward convic- 
tions, “The time for me has come. 
I am leaving the false religion and 
turning to this newly revealed 
message.” Like a spreading fire, 
his utterance filled the village. 
Soon all the villagers gathered, 
shouting vehemently and prepar- 
ing for evil action. The non- 
Christian headmaster of the school 
rushed by and defied the candidate 
with the most antagonizing out- 
burst, ‘““What a fool you are, leav- 
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ing our religion, desecrating caste, 
offending the gods! You will 
have to suffer the unbearable con- 
sequences terribly in the future 
incarnations of your soul. (Hindus 
believe that souls are re-incarnated 
into different bodies while passing 
330,000,000 incarnations before re- 
turning to God for a season.) To 
show my remorse, let me lie down 
on my back on the ground, put 
clods on my chest, thus indicating 
my burial for you.” The wife was 
taken away; even the home and 
land passed out of the possession of 
the new disciple. After a time, the 
wife returned to her husband. Now 
he leads a consistent Christlike life 
with his family. The father in his 
eagerness won his brother for 
Christ. Persecution did not keep 
him from witnessing and winning 
others. 


The preaching of the gospel on 
apparently sterile soil aroused the 
interest within a man of some 
schooling. After weighing the 
gripping testimonies, his convic- 
tions were strengthened. His 
slightest remark created an up- 
roar in his home. Furthermore, a 
furious conflagration spread over 
the village. This fury became so 
severe that neighboring villages 
were affected. All the cartmen who 
had conveyed the missionaries’ and 
Indian Christians’ belongings were 
summoned. The council fined each 
cartman from three to five dollars 
and forbade them to lend any 
further assistance to this group. 
Swearing violently, the father ex- 
pelled the new disciple of Christ 
and his family from the parental 
home. Every time the father saw 
any Christian, he burst into flam- 
ing anger. The son’s land portion 





The WORD goes forth... 


was contested. The wife had ab- 
sconded to an unknown refuge, 
hidden by her caste members. 
Overcome by loneliness, she final- 
ly returned but was not received 
by her parents-in-law. Thus this 
destitute couple and sickly tiny 
child with little means of their 
own but with the help of some 
Christians erected a miserable one- 
room hut. Their poverty grieved 
one’s heart deeply. Aforetimes he 
had been a man of means; now he 
possessed not a plate to eat from. 
One night a heavy rain accom- 
panied by a strong wind folded up 
the hut like a paper box. From 
beneath the debris the inmates 
emerged and without a grumbling 
word met the bystanders with 
smiles. The Lord’s Spirit succeed- 
ed in melting the father’s heart. 
He invited the son for an inter- 
view, deeded to him ten acres of 
land, and opened the _ spacious 
house for the family. Ere this 
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into homes such as this 


transpired, the wife offered her- 
self for baptism. The child was 
blessed. Sweet home ties  pre- 
vailed. The parents have come 
nearer, also the erstwhile fellow- 
ship partially restored. 

The camp had been pitched al- 
most three weeks in a mango 
grove near a large village. In the 
village each evening a mass meet- 
ing was held. The last evening a 
challenge was thrown out to the 
huge throng, whether or not to de- 
cide for Christ. A profound silence 
prevailed. While the preacher 
faced the quiet multitude, sudden- 
ly an exceptionally dark, husky 
man opened his mouth and shouted 
in a commanding tone, “Christ we 
do not want; we have Ram as our 
god; victory for Ram!” The Ephe- 
sian cry swayed the assembly. Our 
hearts began to sink after the three 
weeks’ enthusiasm. The next 
morning our camp broke and an- 
other camping place was chosen. 
Two months later this very dis- 
turber of the peace confided to the 
evangelist that after a decisive 
struggle he was presenting him- 
self for baptism. “A new creature 





Worshipping the cobra 
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The WORD is preached to people such as these: 


in Christ is born,” he said with 
emotion. Not long after, a serious 
carbuncle developed on his thigh. 
While in his last days, he sum- 
moned his former caste brethren, 
told them what change he had 
undergone, admonished them to 
follow his example, saying, “I 
believe in Jesus. Now I am going 
to Him forever.” He fell asleep 
in the Lord, leaving a deeply 
grieving widow and a blind child 
behind. The latter died shortly 
after that. 

A young Brahmin walked to his 
daily errand and passed a very 
ordinary Christian home. Doing 
so, his ears caught the sound of 
some music. and a scripture quota- 
tion. His curiosity developed into 
seeking and convinced him of his 
personal need. This settled the 
matter for him once for all. Alas, 
his wife exclaimed harshly, “You 
become a Christian! That day our 
matrimony ceases.” That was a 
bombshell for him! With the 
Lord’s help and the help of our 
campers, the wife became affiliated 
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A non-Christian beside the family altar 


to this venture also. When the 
day of baptism arrived, it was 
thought best to postpone the cere- 
mony since the wife’s fever of two 
weeks’ duration had not subsided. 
However, the wife would not agree 
to the delay. Two of the Bible 
women led her to our tent where 
both she and her husband re- 
ceived baptism. Suddenly her face 
flooded with heavenly light. She 
rose up testifying, “The Lord has 
fully restored me. Bring me a 
plate of food.” 

Did this end the battle? The 
father disowned the children, even 
barred the door against the grand- 
children; the employer discharged 
him from a remunerative service. 
The aim to convince his father of 
the truth of the gospel was never 
diverted. This was richly reward- 
ed by his father’s genuine con- 
version. 

Two non-Christians were sitting 
on a village veranda. When a 








The chapel at Bomnidih outstation 


Christian farmer passed by, one 
non-Christian said to the other, 
“There goes Christ!” “How’s that?” 
asked the other. The reply was, 
“He lives what is told in the Holy 
Book.” 


During our touring season, each 
group contacts more than one hun- 
dred homes weekly in presenting 
the gospel. Two extraordinary 
years belong to our experience, re- 
minding us, “Not by might, but 
by My Spirit!” A wave of inquiry 
for God’s Word swept over the 
field. With much prayer and sup- 
plication we sought the Lord for 
wisdom and asked help from other 
stations. Were the requests for 
baptism genuine? Were there ul- 
terior motives? Oh, that Jesus 
would have walked by our side 
so that we might have asked Him. 
To the requests for baptism we 
sometimes said, “No, not now.” 
We wanted to be sure that their 
conversion was genuine. They fol- 
lowed after the buffalo cart for 
miles, entreating us to give them 
baptism. They walked twenty-five 
miles to our home. Falling on their 
knees, they. said, ‘““We believe on 
the Lord Jesus as our Saviour; why 
not allow the next step?” Many 
were baptized in those days at 
different places in the field. 

Though very ignorant, these new 
babes in Christ went out witness- 
ing, singing and telling of their 


Village Christians celebrate Thanksgiving 


experience of Christ. The husband 
won his wife. These two won the 
daughter and her husband, the son- 
in-law. The latter brought his 
parents. They in turn brought 
their neighbors. Climaxing these 
events, a group of fifty-two believ- 
ers gathered under a high shade 
tree, to commemorate the Lord’s 
Supper. These were high lights of 
the work indeed. They shall never 
be forgotten. 


Distresses. One cannot remain 
on the high elevation of the moun- 
tain of transfiguration when so 
many live on lower levels in satan- 
empowered lives. Satan does not 
allow or permit peaceful progress. 
“Will you also go away?” asked 
our Master of the twelve. The 
astonishing increment of the Jeru- 
salem Church encountered severe 
experiences. The Apostle Paul be- 
moaning his waning fellowship 
exclaimed, “I am left alone.” Here 
in the mission field our experiences 
are sometimes akin to these. 


A gardener brought his baptis- 
mal clothes into our custody to be 
in readiness the next morning. Lo, 
during the night the enemy re- 
moved the entire family from the 
household, thereby frustrating the 
baptism. Another village watch- 
man gave his solemn promise not 
to be swayed by the arguments of 
his caste people. Suddenly his 
promise was forgotten. 


Brother Aghori and Family. 
times he had been a man of means; 
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The Ram-Ramiya caste wedged 
in their destructive teaching in 
one of our groups, enticed several 
families away, and even succeeded 
in reconverting a man who had 
been a Christian for eighteen or 
more years. Thus the building of 
the Church is undermined. 

A merchant was asked, “Why do 
you not accept the Lord and Mas- 
ter?” He answered, “We shall 
accept Him slowly; it is the true 
religion, but you folks have been 
too hasty.” 


Outstations. When Christians 
live in villages far away from a 
mission station, it has become 
necessary to establish outstations 
where an Indian evangelist and 
his family reside. It is the respon- 
sibility and privilege of this evan- 
gelist to shepherd the Christians 
living in near-by villages. In the 
Champa and Janjgir areas, twelve 
such outstations exist, out of which 
four were added during the last 
twenty-five years. 


Churches. During the first twen- 
ty-five years of the mission, seed 
sowing took place throughout the 
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area. Isolated conversions were 
recorded, although insufficient to 
organize churches. These converts 
nevertheless constituted the nucle- 
us of churches. In time smaller 
and larger groups of Christians 
were joined to form churches. In 
1949 there were eleven such or- 
ganized churches in our mission 
area. One church is located at each 
of our mission stations, that is, at 
Korba, Champa, Janjgir, Mauha- 


dih, and Jagdeeshpur. The church 


at Jagdeeshpur is known as the 
Bethel Church. In the Phuljhar 
district surrounding Jagdeeshpur 
there are five district churches, 
namely the Eden Church, the 
Bethany Church, the ‘Antioch 
Church, the Salem Church, and 
the Emmanuel Church. There is 
a second church in Champa, the 
Bethesda Church, located in the 
compound of the Bethesda Leper 
Home. Formerly, missionaries 
very often served as pastors of 
these churches, but by 1949 each 
one of these churches was being 
served by an Indian pastor. We 


praise and thank God that by now 





Brother Sonsai, veteran evangelist, is in distress for those 
who worship in this temple “made with hands” 


we have enough capable Indian 
coworkers to make this forward 
step possible. 

The spiritual growth of several 
of these Indian pastors would 
make interesting reading, but we 
will give just two examples. On 
page eighty -six of “Twenty - five 
Years with God in India,” we read 
of the persecution of Brother 
Sukhie, a farmer. When Brother 
Sukhie was converted, his angered 
caste people told him that surely 
the enraged Hindu gods would slay 
his eldest son if he accepted bap- 
tism. About the end of the first 
twenty-five years of our mission, 
Brother Sukhie and his wife were 
elated over the baptism of this son. 
The child developed _ rapidly, 
passed his classes in school, and 
finished middle and high school. 
He then disclosed his inclinations 
to enlist as a specific worker in 
His vineyard. He prepared for this 
work by finishing the Janjgir Bible 
School and the Theological College 
in Jubbulpore. He has helped 
much in evangelistic campaigns. 
He was ordained as a minister of 
the gospel and serves at present as 
a teacher in our Bible School and 
as pastor of the Janjgir Church. 

A mission school in the first 
twenty-five years had been opened 
for non-Christian children on the 
edge of a village. A friendly boy, 
along with many others, eagerly 
drank in the daily Bible portions 
and comments. Very early a de- 
sire to become a disciple of this 
Jesus awoke within him, but for 
some years this desire lay dormant. 
When the evangelistic campaign in 
that village was energetically car- 
ried on, this youth boldly stepped 
forward and made an urgent plea 
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for baptism. Preparations fol- 
lowed. On the veranda in the 
presence of an enraged throng, the 
solemn vow was given and the 
baptismal ceremony performed. 
The service had hardly ended 
when the serious outbursts of the 
crowd began. The angered vil- 
lagers threatened the life of this 
newborn babe in Christ. They hid 
his wife and kept her behind closed 
doors without food and drink. The 
house was carefully picketed for 
the following day and night. Other 
plans of persecution, showing bit- 
ter anger, evolved. This young 
saint never broke his vows, but 
he grew in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of the Lord. In time his wife 
also was baptized. Three years in 
Bible School augmented his un- 
shattered faith. For several years 
he worked as evangelist in terri- 
tory which included his home vil- 
lage. He was ordained as an elder. 
The Christian community watched 
his progress keenly. A call came 
from a church to leave and become 
her pastor. Leadership cost the 
man something. He placed the 
cause above himself. That things 
were gain to him he counted loss 
for Christ. He became the servant 
of Christ and of the congregation. 
At present he shepherds a large 
flock in the southern part of our 
field. This family certainly dis- 
plays fully, “What has God 
wrought!” 


These eleven churches in our 
mission area, like Christian 
churches all over the world, cele- 
brate the great Christian festivals. 
The commemoration of the Lord’s 
Supper, at least quarterly, marks 
a high tide of spiritual life. All 
hearts yearn for a practical expres- 


sion of gratitude, so annually a 
Thanksgiving Day festival is cele- 
brated. For this occasion many 
families set aside a portion of 
grain, fruit, and vegetables for 
their offering. Not to be forgotten 
is Christmas which is celebrated as 
the unexcelled happy occasion of 
the year. Passion Week is ob- 
served. Early Easter morning serv- 
ices at the graveyard are memor- 
able occasions. 

These churches are not satisfied 
with edifying themselves only, but 
strive for a united effort. A Hin- 
dustani Church Conference has 
been organized which wrestles 


with the spiritual problems of the 
church as well as with the prob- 
lem of becoming self-supporting. 
This conference has Indian officers 
only, although some missionaries 
sit in the governing body of this 
organization. You will read more 
about this conference in another 
chapter of this book. 

As we look into the future we 
are mindful that great things have 
been accomplished together with 
God, but there is still much to be 
done. We say with Paul, “Let us 
not be weary in well doing; for in 
due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not.” Gal. 6:9. 









wedding went on in peace. 


A WEDDING 


Eva Pauls 


It was on a hot June afternoon that the people gathered in the Bethesda 
Church for a wedding. The church had been beautifully decorated with plants 
and flowers. As the church filled, the people started to cough and sneeze. The 
coughing increased to such an extent that it was difficult to hear the minister. 
What had happened? Why all the coughing and sneezing? The bridegroom 
soon realized what was the matter. They expected a large crowd so they needed 
some more blankets on the floor for the people to sit. He, being the caretaker, 
had given orders to take the blankets from the office store room. These blankets 
had been packed away in black pepper to keep out the moth. When he realized 
what was happening he motioned to someone to remove the blankets and the 
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As St. Paul was eager that Timo- 
toy his) faithigl~ son, in’ Christ 
should give diligence to present 
himself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, handling aright the word 
of truth, so every missionary is 
eager that faithful and _ trust- 
worthy leaders be found in every 
city, town, and village where peo- 
ple have been won to Christ. Often 
these leaders are chosen from 
among their own people. If the 
group is small and very ignorant, 
spiritual leaders are sent to them 
from the outside, who either 
live among them or make frequent 
visits to them. This, however, is 
possible only if enough spiritual 
leaders are available. 

During the first two or three 
decades of our mission work in 
India, our missionaries had to de- 
pend upon neighboring missions, 
older than ours, to supply them 
with qualified trained leaders. We 
owe a debt of gratitude to our 
neighboring missions and also to 
the Gossner Mission in Eastern 
India for being willing to supply us 
with Indian helpers, evangelists, 
colporteurs, Bible women, and 
school teachers. These helped us 
to a great extent to sow the seed 
and build the foundation of our 
work which under the blessings of 
God is now flourishing. 

Noah Burkhalter’s Vision. In 
1920 when Noah Burkhalter was 
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studying the Hindi language at 
Janjgir, the Lord gave him a vision 
of the need of a Bible Training 
School in our own mission, in 
which Indian workers both men 
and women, might be trained. It 
was a great burden upon his heart, 
and he often talked about it. He 
brought the matter to the Lord in 
prayer. Soon after that he became 
seriously ill with typhoid fever. 
One day he said to his sister, with 
tears streaming down his face, 
“Martha, what about the Bible 
School? We need it!” He was not 
permitted to see his hopes realized. 
After a month of severe illness, 
the Lord took him Home to higher 
service. 

Rev. W. F. Unruh, Founder of 
our Bible Training School. Nine 
years passed by after Noah Burk- 
halter’s death before a resolution 
was passed at our India Missionary 
Conference to open a Bible Train- 
ing School in our own mission. 
This resolution was also approved 
by our Indian Church Conference. 
It was a great step forward and 
marked a mile-stone in the history 
of our Mission. At that time we 
needed more trained workers than 
we were able to get through our 
neighboring missions. Many hun- 
dreds of Christians had been bap- 
tized in the Jagdeeshpur area in 
the southern part of. our field. 
These were mostly ignorant farm- 
ers or weavers and were scattered 








Top: 1930—First Bible School students with Rev. W. F. 
Unruh go out to preach Christ. 


Center: 1941—Driving in first stake of first building in 
Bible School plant 


Bottom: 1949—Bible school staff: (L. to R.) Mrs. J. R. 
Duerksen, Rev. J. R. Duerksen, Rev. Philip Ladar, Miss 
Martha Burkhalter, Mr. and Mrs. Puran A. Banwar 


about in dozens of villages far 
away from any established church. 
The harvest was ripe and the la- 
borers were few. 

Rev. W. F. Unruh was appointed 
by the Missionary Conference to 
open, direct, and manage the new 
Bible School. To him must go the 
credit for laying a sound founda- 
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tion when he opened the school in 
1930. He had a God-given vision 
and a full trust that this venture 
was from the Lord. In the bulletin 
that was issued by him after the 
school was opened, he stated the 
aim and the purpose of the school 
as follows: 


“The purpose of the Bible School 
is to give students a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible, to awaken 
in them a love and zeal for the 
Lord and His work, and to train 
them for Christian service, such as 
personal soul-winning, village 
evangelistic work, Sunday School 
work, Christian Endeavor work, 
and general church work. ‘That,’ 
as St. Paul says, ‘we henceforth be 
no more children . . . but speaking 
the truth in love, may grow into 
Him in all things, which is the 
head, even Christ.’ Eph. 4: 14, 15.” 


The goal was a rural Christian 
leadership. It was not to train 
men to become pastors of city 
churches. Our mission field is a 
rural area and our trained leaders 
need to keep in mind that the hope 
of the future Christian church in 
India lies to a much greater ex- 
tent in the rural churches than 
in large city churches. It is evi- 
dent that since about 90% of the 
people in India live in rural dis- 
tricts that rural evangelism should 
receive major emphasis. Rev. 
Unruh continually kept this view 
in mind during the six years while 
he was at the head of the Janjgir 
Bible School, namely to educate 
and train efficient, spiritual church 
leaders and evangelists who would 
stand out as leading men in the. 
rural villages where they would 
work. 


Class Rooms and Homes for the 


Students. When Rev. W. F. Unruh 
opened the Bible School at Janjgir 
in 1930, no new buildings were 
built for the school. The congrega- 
tion at Janjgir graciously granted 
Rev. Unruh the permission to use 
its large new church building, 
which had been dedicated three 
or four years previously. During 
the first year of the Bible School 
there was only one class with 
eleven students and the classrooms 
in the church served the purpose 
very well. A small dark storeroom 
off the veranda of Rev. Unruh’s 
bungalow was used as a library, in 
which were stacked the text books, 
extra reading books, picture rolls, 
and stationery. 


The students who _ attended 
school in the early days were 
young married couples from our 
own mission who themselves felt 
the call to go into the Lord’s work 
or who were encouraged to take 
training after they had served as 
untrained village evangelists and 
leaders for some time. There were 
a number of previously built mis- 
sion houses at Janjgir which were 
now made available for the Bible 
students. Some of these small 
houses were built of brick and 
mortar with low ceilings and only 
mud floors. Others had both mud 
floors and mud walls. The rooms 
were not very large, but provided 
facilities for the students to do 
their own house-keeping. If there 
were small children, the students 
were very crowded and it was dif- 
ficult for them to do any studying 
at home. 


When the wives of the students 
began to attend classes also, a 
nursery had to be opened where 
the children were kept. Often the 
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nursery was only a place under 
the trees or in an open yard with 
an elderly woman in attendance. 
Between classes the mothers came 
to nurse their children. 


At the beginning of each month, 
the students were given their 
monthly allowances from the mis- 
sion. During the early years each 
single student received’ eight 
rupees per month which is about 
$2.70. The married couples re- 
ceived twelve rupees per month 
which is about $4.00. With this 
allowance the students bought 
their books, food, and fuel, and 
sometimes extra clothing. It was 
always difficult for them to make 
ends meet without going into debt, 
and this was strictly forbidden. 
Some students tried to earn some- 
thing outside of school hours. 
Some brought supplies from their 
homes. Later when the war broke 
out and prices rose sky high, their 
mission allowances were doubled. 
At any rate it is a training in 
itself for a student to live on as 
low an allowance as possible and 
not go into debt. Little garden 
plots were later provided for each 
student. Nearly all of the students 
went to class bare-footed. Some 
students came to school who had 
never owned a coat in all their 
lives. They shivered in the cold 
January air and asked the instruc- 
tors to. be allowed to go and finish 
their classes out doors in the sun- 
shine. Benches and black-boards 
were often moved out and classes 
were continued in the church yard. 


Growth of the School. In spite 
of the crowded quarters, strict 
rules, and small allowances, the 
Janjgir Bible School grew from 
year to year. Many students from 





neighboring missions began to 
come. Some came from missions 
five hundred miles away. The Dis- 
ciples of Christ, the Assemblies of 
God, the Pentecostal Bands of the 
World, the English Friends, the 
American Mennonites sent conse- 
crated young men and women who 
had felt the call of God to go into 
definite Christian service. Many 
of these students had already 
served in their own missions, but 
felt they needed training in soul- 
winning, in the use of the word 
of God, in- sermon preparation, in 
story telling, and in church admin- 
istration. As the number of Chris- 
tians grew in our own mission, the 
number of students from our own 
field increased also. Nevertheless 
sometimes the sum total of stu- 
dents from other missions exceed- 
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silver 





ed the number coming from our 
own mission. 

Lack of Living Quarters. As the 
number of students increased, the 
living quarters for them became 
more and more scarce. When all 
the mission houses were filled, and 
still more students came, rooms 
had to be rented from Hindus in 
the village across the road. A few 
Christians had extra rooms to 
spare. Sometimes storerooms and 
even cow stables were cleaned out, 
whitewashed, and furnished with 
tables, cots, and chairs. Often the 
roofs leaked during the heavy 
rains, and the dirt floors became 
muddy, but the students stayed. 
Gradually a few small brick houses 
with verandas and tin roofs were 
built. These had little enclosed 
gardens in the back and a play- 


ground for children in front. All 
the students preferred to live in 
these, but only the third year stu- 
dents were given this privilege. 
One woman said, “For two years 
we lived as students in dark 
crowded quarters in the village. 
Our children had no place to play. 
Here outside of the village in the 
new brick houses, it is a joy to 
live and to study. The air is clean 
and much healthier here.” 
Syllabus of Studies and Entrance 
Requirements. The Bible is used 
as a text book in teaching the Old 
and New Testaments. It is pre- 
sented as the inspired Word of 
God. Every book is taught from 
Genesis to Revelation during the 
three years’ course of study. All 
other subjects which are taught in 
the Bible School are Christ-cen- 
tered and Bible-centered. Text 
books which are used in teaching 
other subjects are Bible Geog- 
raphy, Introduction to the Bible, 
Life of Christ, Child Psychology, 
and Sunday School Methods, Story 
Telling with feltographs and other 
visual aids, Principles of Teach- 
ing, Religions of India and the 
World, Bible Doctrine, Homiletics, 
Church Administration, Church 
History, Intertestamental History, 
Training in Worship and the De- 
votional Life, Village Preaching 
and Evangelism with emphasis on 
soul-winning, singing, and the use 
of hymns in presenting the gospel. 
School opens about June 22 for 
classes and continues uninter- 
rupted for two semesters of three 
months each. These are the rainy 
season and cool season months and 
are suitable for class work. It 
closes for the Christmas holidays. 
All the subjects are taught in 
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Hindi which is the national lan- 
guage. 

A few students who attend our 
Bible School have had some high 
school education and can speak 
English well. They are able to read 
library books in English. However 
most of the students do not know 
English well enough to use English 
reference books. The school staff 
is continually looking for new ref- 
erence and library books which 
have been printed in Hindi. The 
students are encouraged to use the 
library for further reading. 


Students are preferred who have 
passed the eighth grade, but many 
students come to our Bible School 
who have not been able to accom- 
plish this. Some come from far 
away villages where they did not 
have the facilities for attending 
the upper grades. Yet because they 
have shown a keen interest in 
doing the Lord’s work, they have 
been encouraged to go to Janjgir 
for Bible training. For some of 
these it is difficult to make the 
required grades for graduation. 
Such students are given a certifi- 
cate at the end of three years. The 
regular students receive a diploma. 


There is also a special class for 
women who have had very little 
education. These are often the 
wives of students who will become 
leaders in their villages. It is very 
important that these women re- 
ceive training in Bible story tell- 
ing, in reading the Word of God 
to ignorant village women, in child 
care, in sewing, and in creating 
a Christian atmosphere in their 
homes. Sometimes these unedu- 
cated women are very shy when 
they first come to our Bible School. 
They are afraid to talk or even 


sing. While living among other 
students, they gradually begin to 
take part in public programs, in 
singing, in praying, and in speak- 
ing. For such, Bible School train- 
ing is very much worth while. One 
woman said, “When I first came 
here I was so shy I was afraid to 
open my mouth in public. Now I 
can lead a women’s meeting.” 


Annual Retreat and Touring 
Work. The touring work with the 
Bible students during January and 
February rotates from station to 
station so that in five years all the 
mission areas around Janjgir, 
Champa, Korba, Mauhadih, and 
Jagdeeshpur will have been visited 
by the Bible students. Preceding 
the touring work proper an annual 
Bible School Retreat is held at 
some shady place near a river or 
small lake in the area to be toured. 
Village evangelism and soul-win- 
ning are emphasized during the re- 
treat. A course of study is worked 
out which can be used by the stu- 
dents while they are out on tour for 
two months. This course includes 
twelve stories and ten hymns 
which must be memorized. The 
creation, the fall of man, the lost 
sheep, the prodigal son, Christ’s 
birth, His love for sinners, His 
death on the cross, His resurrec- 
tion, ascension, His appearing as 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
all these must be told in the sim- 
ple language and dialect of the 
villager. During the retreat the 
students are given opportunity to 
practice telling these _ stories. 
Sometimes the stories are sung to 
the accompaniment of three- 
stringed native instruments and 
village drums, which will keep an 
audience listening for hours. 
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During the afternoon at the 
retreat, the students stretch their 
volley ball net between two trees 
or bamboo poles, and staff and 
students play together. The eve- 
ning meetings are given over for 
prayer, testimony, and consecra- 
tion. 

At the end of the retreat the 
students are divided into four or 
five groups. A map is laid out 
before them, showing the district 
to be toured. A central spot is 
chosen for the missionary super- 
visor. The students are placed in 
villages within reach of the super- 
visor, and an intensive three- 
week evangelistic campaign is 
begun. Each group has three or 
four villages to visit. In this way 
at least twenty villages can be 
reached and visited during the 
three-week campaign. Aside from 
teaching and preaching, tracts and 
gospel portions are sold and given 
out. Occasionally lantern slides 
are used to depict the life of Christ. 
This method and the playing of 
phonograph records in Hindi al- 
ways draw large crowds. The 
missionary supervisor visits each 
group and checks on the progress 
made by the students in teaching 
the twelve Bible stories and the 
response given by the villagers. 
At the end of three weeks the 
students move on to another dis- 
trict. Scouts are sent ahead to 
choose a suitable shady place in 
which to set up the tents. A cara- 
van of buffalo carts loaded with 
tents, bedding, provisions, women, 
and children follows. For students 
who have never done touring work 
before, this is an adventure. 

Aside from enjoying a new ad- 
venture, the students soon come to 





realize that they are in the midst 
of a spiritual warfare. For one or 
two weeks the people come to 
listen out of curiosity. There seems 
to be no opposition. The villagers 
are friendly and ask questions. 
The students go to their homes 
and get acquainted with them. 
When they realize that the vil- 
lagers have understood the mean- 
ing of Christianity, they ask them 
to accept Christ as their Saviour. 
It is an important decision to 
make. It may happen that first 
secretly and then openly, an indi- 
vidual, a family, or a group decides 
to accept Christ. Only those who 
have experienced it can realize the 
joy that such decisions bring to a 
group of evangelistic workers. 


About this time the atmosphere 
in the village may change. There 
may be disturbances in the eve- 
ning meeting. Someone may 
heckle the speaker on the virgin 
birth or on the question of eating 
meat. The student hardly knows 
how to answer him on the spur of 
the moment. Another student gets 
up and gives his testimony. The 
leader of the meeting starts to 
sing, “King Jesus has come to 
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Top left: Loading truck and trailer 


Top right: Bible school students on tour—ready to 
move camp 
Center: Resettled 


Bottom: Washing the dinner dishes 


overcome Satan, yes, King Jesus 
has* come.” 

The next day the students prob- 
ably find that the ordinary friendly 
villager has dropped his kindliness 
and friendliness. He has no time 
to listen. He is making a new cart 
wheel and does not want to be 
disturbed. The women who al- 
ways brought out their mats or 
their bamboo cots for the girls and 
women to sit on when they came 
to tell Bible stories, now turn their 
grindstones so fast that the noise 
of the grinding drowns out the 
voice of the story-teller. The girls 
and women sing a song. Children 
scream and dogs bark as if they 
were ordered to do so. The stu- 
dents move on to another home. 
Here they had always found a 
group of women gathered together 
to listen to them. Today the door 
is locked. There is nobody around. 
They decide to go to the home of 
the new convert at the other end 
of the village. Here they had told 
many stories and were always wel- 
comed gladly. Today the courtyard 
is empty. The door of the small 
hut is locked. Bamboos and thorny 
branches bar the opening into the 
courtyard. What has happened? 
Where are their new friends who 
have decided to become Chris- 
tians? The women walk slowly 


to their tents. Even the children, . 


who used to follow them in crowds 
to learn songs and get pictures, 
seem to have disappeared. 


“Today we could do no work in 
this village,’ one of the women 
says as she watches her rice and 
split peas cooking on her little 
stove outside the tent. “Some one 
has gone through the whole village 
and told the people not to listen 
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to us any more. What has hap- 
pened to the new converts? Where 
are they?” 

The men students come home to 
their tents. They too look discour- 
aged and sad. One of them says, 
“Today the village owner called us 
to his house. There was a crowd 
of men there. They scolded us. 
They made fun of us. They used 
abusive language. When we tried 
to answer, they called us meat- 
eaters. They told us to leave the 
town and never come back again. 
We tried to be friendly but they 
argued and quarreled until we al- 
most lost our tempers.” 


The evening meeting is called 
off. The students decide to have 
a prayer meeting instead, to ask 
God’s guidance. While they are at 
prayer the new convert and his 
wife come to the tent. All greet 
them eagerly and ask them where 
they have been. They relate how 
they were called to another village 
to a Brahmin priest who asked 
them why they wanted to become 
Christians. Did they need money? 
Did they need oxen? He would 
provide them if that is why they 
wanted to become Christians. No, 
they said, that was not the reason. 
They had found a way of salva- 
tion to free them from the fear 
of being born again and again and 
again. They could go direct to 
heaven into God’s presence when 
they died. The Brahmin priest and 
the men with him became very 
angry when they told them that 
they decided to remain Christians. 
They then called them low-down 
fools and told them they had dis- 
graced their villages, and by 
changing their religion they had 
disgraced Hinduism which the 






The Gospel Team sings; 


priest said was much older than 
Christianity. They would make it 
hard for them; they would not be 
allowed to draw water from the 
village well, nor bathe-in the vil- 
lage pond, nor use the village 
barber, and if they got sick or 
died, nobody would go and look 
after them or bury them. 

The students on hearing all this, 
are changing their minds about 
leaving the village the next day. 
They are going to stay in spite 
of opposition and open hostility. 
The leader of the group reads a 
passage from Ephesians, “For we 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places. 
Therefore put on the whole ar- 
mour of God, so that you may be 
able to stand in the evil day, and 


A group of villagers listen 
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having fought to the end, to re- 
main victors on the field.” 
Graduation Exercises. At the 
end of the two-month touring 
season, the students, staff, and 
principal return to Janjgir for the 
graduation exercises of the senior 
class. Speakers for the baccalau- 
reate sermon and the graduation 
address are often men from neigh- 
boring missions who have sent stu- 
dents to the Bible School. They 
always express their appreciation 
for what the Bible School is doing 
in training men and women for 
Christian service. One missionary 
said, “We have sent many students 
to your Bible School. They come 
back well trained and willing to 
go anywhere we send them. We 
need about fifty more like them.” 
On graduation day the graduates 
are given an opportunity to give 
their personal testimonies of how 






A converted Brahman preaches; 


God called them into His service 
and what the Bible School has 
meant to them. Many a student 
has testified of how God has lifted 
him as it were, from the dung-hill 
to an exalted position in Christ, 
and that he has consequently noth- 
ing to boast of except Christ. Many 
students are converts from low- 
castes and concerning them it can 
truly be said that God has chosen 
the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise, and He has 
chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things that 
are mighty. 


Alumni of the Bible School. 
Several hundred students have at- 
tended our Bible School since its 
opening. Of those who have gradu- 
ated, nearly all are in the Lord’s 
service. In our mission a number 
of our ordained ministers and 
many village evangelists and Bible 
women are graduates of the Bible 
School. It is hoped that many hun- 
dreds more, both men and women, 
will receive training here. There 
are still millions of souls left in 
India who have not even heard the 
gospel. With the host of foreign 
missionaries there must be an even 
larger host of well trained, conse- 
crated young men and women, 
born in India, who will be willing 
to go across mountain ranges, 
across burning sands and wide riv- 
ers, through thick jungles to out 
of the way places which cannot 
be reached. by train, motor car, 
or airplane. Most of our alumni 
travel about to their work on two 
wheeled buffalo or ox carts. Some 
have bicycles. It is a joy to re- 
ceive letters from these faithful 
workers, our former students, in 
which they relate how God is 
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using them to spread the gospel, to 
establish churches, to conduct 
young peoples meetings, to bury 
the dead, and to comfort the sor- 
rowing. Indeed their labors are 
not in vain in the Lord, and al- 
though many receive only small 
salaries and have few earthly com- 
forts, God will reward them in 
due time. 


Bible School Staff. The follow- 
ing missionaries have served as 
heads and supervisor of the Bible 
School since its beginning: Rev. 
W. F. Unruh, 1930-1936; Martha 
Burkhalter, 1936-1944; Rev. S. T. 
Moyer, 1944-1946; Mrs. S. T. Moy- 
er, 1946-1947; Martha Burkhalter, 
1947-1948; Rev. J. R. Duerksen, 
1948—. Other missionaries who 
have served as instructors in the 
school are Mrs. W. F. Unruh, Mrs. 
Mary Burkhard, Johanna Schmidt 
Frank, and Mrs. J. R. Duerksen. 
Indian Christians who have served 
on the staff are Rev. John Walters, 
Mr. Roberts, Rev. Joel Asna, Rev. 
Philip Lader, John Joseph, Mrs. 
Sundri Lader, Lawrence Sonwani, 
Miss Haramani Nand, Mr. Puran 
Banwar, and Mrs. Puran Banwar. 


Need for New Buildings. For 
many years all the classes of the 
Bible School were held in the 
Janjgir Church and on the veran- 
da of one of the missionaries’ 
bungalows. As the number of 
students increased from year to 
year, it became more and more 
evident that new buildings were 
needed. Neighboring missions ex- 
pressed a desire to have the Janj- 
gir Bible School made into a Union 
Bible School. If this should ma- 
terialize it would become more 
necessary than ever to build suit- 
able class rooms, a large library, 


an administration building, a 
nursery, an office for the staff, a 
chapel, and more living quarters 
for students and staff. 

Plans for new buildings were 
presented to the Mission Building 
Committee about 1943 and a reso- 
lution asking for $15,000.00 was 
passed. The Mission Board in 
America granted this request. 
Within a year the necessary funds 
were in the mission treasury. One 
could not help but say, “This is 
God’s doing, and marvellous in our 
eyes.” 

In 1948 new dormitories for sin- 
gle men were built. These are 
being used as class rooms now. 
Also a new kitchen, a small libra- 
ry, and living quarters for married 
students and staff were built. As 
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soon as cement can be secured 
from the government other build- 
ings are to be put up. 

“Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build 
it.’ Psalm 127:1. We have asked 
the Lord’s blessings on the new 
Bible School which is to be built, 
we pray, to His honor and glory 
and with His blessing upon it. We 
hope that all who go in and out 
of this school may realize God’s 
presence there. It is to be used to 
teach the Bible as God’s spoken 
and revealed Word, and to train 
many more young men and women 
to go out to teach others and others 
and others, until India is filled with 
the knowledge of the glory of 
Jehovah as the waters cover the 
sea. (Habakkuk 2:14.) 
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Chapter 2 


FELLOWSHIP IN THE SCHOOLS 





The Christian Church must be literate, for an illiterate church cannot 
be a growing church. It is true that even illiterate people can be fellow- 
heirs with us in Christ and experience shows that even through them 
the message of salvation can be carried. However, it is an accepted fact 
that the fellow-members in India cannot worthily put their shoulders 
to the task of building the Church in India unless they are not only literate, 
but also educated. (For further information on why missions carry on 
educational work, read chapter V of “Twenty-five Years with God in 
India.”’) 

Realizing this, our early missionaries established primary schools very 
soon after the founding of a mission station. A primary school is one in 
which the first four grades are taught and, in comparison with United 
States standards, is nearly equal to the first five grades. The primary 
schools at Champa, the Bethesda Leprosarium, Janjgir, Mauhadih, and 
Korba were well established before the end of the first twenty-five years 
of our mission work in India. 

Through the years these primary schools have continued to make their 
contribution to the church. The teachers have generally been active 
church workers. The pupils have received religious instruction in school 
as well as in church. Christian characteristics of friendliness, obedience, 
discipline, tolerance, and industriousness are taught to the children. Chris- 
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tian festivals, such as Christmas 
and Easter, become more mean- 
ingful to the entire Christian com- 
munity when the school children 
present a program. Furthermore, 
many primary students go on to 
middle school and to high school, 
thus preparing themselves to ac- 
cept greater responsibilities in the 
building of the church and the 
spreading of His Kingdom. 

The greatest change that has 
taken place in our mission-super- 
vised primary school system these 
past twenty years is the turning 
over of the management of these 


schools into the hands of a school 
board elected by the local church. 
This board has the responsibility 
of hiring teachers, collecting school 
fees, and caring for the school in 
general. At present the church 
helps defray school expenses by 
raising one-fourth of the budget 
while three-fourths of the budget 
for primary schools still comes 
from America. It is hoped and 
planned that the church will ac- 
cept more and more responsibility, 
financially and otherwise, in the 
education of its school children. 


AUCALU A LaMiGHs 


by 
Augusta Schmidt 





It was at 2:00 A.M. when the dog barked loudly. The night watchman 
came to report that there were several men asking for help for a very ill patient. 
The priest’s home in Korba was in need. The Korba Queen had suggested that 
the missionary nurse be called to attend the wife who had been in labor for 
three days and nights. On entering the home I saw about two dozen native 
midwives who, one after the other, had been called to help; but all were helpless. 

It was a difficult situation. The woman had had very little sleep and 
practically no food for three days and nights and was all exhausted. The mother- 
in-law was very orthodox, for this was a Brahman priest’s home. After much 
persuasion she gave the patient a little tea and later rice, and administered the 
medicine handed to her. She allowed an ‘examination of the patient, but not 
until twenty hours later was permission granted to give anesthetic and to use 
the necessary instruments for the delivery. It was the first born child. After ten 
years of marriage this beautiful, large baby had arrived, but, alas, it was dead. 

We had been on duty twenty-four hours and were glad to go home to 
rest. The father of the new-born baby escorted us home at 2:00 o’clock at night. 
On the way he pled that the necessary care and medicine be given to save his 
wife’s life. I advised plenty of liquid—water, tea, and milk. The father, though 
a priest, was helpless against the old custom of giving no water for two days 
and no food for four or five days after confinement. However, he suggested a way 
out—these liquids should be ordered as medicine. The patient was very weak - 
and ill for weeks, but finally recovered. As a result, the Brahman section of 
the village was open to evangelistic meetings; yes, even the priest’s house. 
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The Primary Schools 


by 


Hilda R. Dester 


At the end of the first twenty- 
five years of mission work in India, 
there was one station, namely 
Jagdeeshpur, which had just been 
established. Opening a primary 
school here was somewhat differ- 
ent than at the other stations be- 
cause the Christians were widely 
scattered. They did not all live 


close together in one village. Thus 
when the Mission opened a pri- 
mary school at Jagdeeshpur, a 
boarding home also had to be 
opened so that the children could 
come from their villages and have 
a place to live while they attended 
school. This primary school and 
boarding was established to afford 


“Three wholesome meals a day,.... 
regular habits of cleanliness (boiling 
clothes), 


Work, 


and play, 


started him on a 
different path of life” 








Housefather Tikaram of the 
Boys Healthy Boarding Home 


Mr. Masih Das, headmaster of Janjgir Primary Schools for 24 years, 
takes his class outside in the warm sunshine 


at Champa (1) and Master 

Ashawan, headmaster of the 

Champa Primary School for 
33 years 


the village children an opportunity 
to attend school without going to 
the Funk Memorial Boarding 
School at Janjgir, or the boys 
boarding school at Mauhadih. Both 
of these schools were miles away, 
across the big Mahanadi River. 

It was on the opening of this 
school in Jagdeeshpur that little 
Savitre approached her father for 
permission to go with big brother 
to enroll, but angrily her father 
rebuked her, “Why should you 
want to go to school? You are only 
a girl. You must stay home to help 
with the chores and family earn- 
ings; we can not spare you. It 
is all right for your brother to go 
so some day he may become a 
learned man and earn a good sal- 
ary. But you, bah! Who put such 
an idea into your head?” 

Savitre was not the only little 
village girl to be reproved thus for 
entertaining such fond hopes of 
learning of a better way of life. 
Many of the early village Chris- 
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tians in this area could see no 
reason why girls should attend the 
school; it was difficult enough to 
send their sons who had chores to 
do, cattle to herd, fields to culti- 
vate, and harvests to garner. 
Fortunately not all the parents 
agreed with Savitre’s father. Some 
had been to other villages or had 
visited at the other mission sta- 
tions and had seen and heard what 
the school children had learned; 
they wished this for their own sons 
and daughters. However, there 
were few Government schools in 
the neighborhood to which they 
could send their children. Many 
hesitated sending them far away 
from home to the northern mission 
stations. How pleased they were 
that now they could send their 
children to a school at the mission 
station. 
Many parents found it difficult 
to send their children away from 
home for a ten-month school term 
with only harvest and Christmas 


vacations. So the missionary in 
charge encouraged the children to 
go home for the weekend and re- 
turn early Monday morning bring- 
ing with them the next week’s 
supply of rice. This plan had its 
difficulties as some of the villages 
were miles away. At times roads 
were impassable, and poor parents 
had little rice to send along with 
the children. School registers were 
unsatisfactory with so many ab- 
sent marks and class work re- 
tarded. The teachers were dissat- 
isfied for many of the children had 
to be retained and repeat the year’s 
work; so another method was tried. 
Few home or weekend leaves were 
granted. Only during harvest time 
could the children go home to 
help their parents. A two-week 
Christmas holiday was given as 
at our boarding schools in Janjgir 
and Mauhadih. This plan worked 
and after several years our board- 
ing and primary school became a 
well established, government-rec- 
ognized institution with five 
grades, kindergarten to fourth in- 
clusive. 

From the beginning the children 
had to spend several hours a day 
doing manual labor. Since the 
majority of them came from homes 
whose fathers were weavers, the 
spinning of thread and hand weav- 
ing were taught. The school also 
had gardens, and hand sewing was 
taught to all the girls and boys. 
Many who are now teachers, evan- 
gelists, or medical workers still 
testify to the value of this manual 
labor. 

Boarding life to these little chil- 
dren was a new experience. The 
almost naked, undernourished, of- 
ten foul-mouthed village urchins 
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responded to the loving care, as 
well as the stern discipline of 
teachers, house father or house 
mother, and supervisor. To be fed 
three wholesome meals a day, even 
though the main dish was rice, 
with only occasional wheat breads 
or milk in their cereal; regular 
habits of cleanliness; work and 
play; these soon altered the child’s 
appearance and started him on a 
different path of life. Morning and 
evening prayers in the boarding 
home, the daily morning worship 
in the school, daily Bible classes, 
and regular church and Sunday 
School attendance gave the child 
the spiritual nourishment which 
was so necessary. The majority of 
them accepted Jesus Christ as their 
personal Saviour, and after cate- 
chetical instruction, were baptized 


_-and accepted as members in their 


own local village church, thus be- 
coming fellow heirs in this great 
Christian fellowship. 


How proud a little newcomer 
would feel all dressed up for 
church in a newly hand sewn gar- 
ment made of locally woven cloth, 
possibly the first ever worn. How 
nicely it was folded up and put 
away in his little wooden grocery 
box, his sole possession, for next 
Sunday’s wear. The little ragged 
loin cloth was good enough for 
school days. However, there were 
exceptions. It often took much 
reprimanding to teach a child the 
habit of taking care of his clothes 
which, at this time, were furnished 
gratis by the Mission. Some chil- 
dren carelessly, or was it purpose- 
ly, left them at home when 
returning from a holiday leave, 
and upon being questioned replied, 
“Oh, mother said leave it here, 


you will get another one when you 
return.” Needless to say another 
garment was not so easily ob- 
tained. 

Years brought about growth and 
changes. After illiterate mothers 
were taught to sew in the weekly 
sewing classes, school girls became 
mothers, and husbands had better 
incomes, it was decided that all 
boarders could provide their own 
bedding and clothing and all school 
children pay a nominal school fee. 
It took some parents a long time 
to learn that now they would not 
receive everything gratis from the 
Mission but must carry a part of 
the load. One Indian brother be- 
came quite enraged when his chil- 
dren were sent home the third 
time because they had failed to 
bring the necessary fees and cloth- 
ing. However, the majority of 
parents were anxious now to send 
their children to school, girls as 
well as boys, even though the 
Mission no longer furnished cloth- 
ing, bedding, plates, glasses, boxes, 
and even made them buy their 
pencils, notebooks, slates, and 
other supplies. 

A few schools had also been 
started in some villages where 
there were sufficient children of 
Christian families. Now there was 
a demand for more such schools 
to permit small children to stay 
home and yet have the opportuni- 
ty to learn to read. Wherever 
such. schools were opened they 
were well attended. It became dif- 
ficult to supply enough teachers to 
staff all these schools. Many of 
them preferred teaching in the 
compound schools rather than in 
far away villages where there was 
little Christian fellowship and no 
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medical care. Quite often a prom- 
ising lad was granted a mission 
scholarship to attend a normal 
training school for a year or two 
in a neighboring high school, with 
hopes that he would then return 
to his own village as teacher. But 
how often he found the demand 
too great or the village life too 
lonely. 


What advantages did such a lit- 
tle primary school afford a small 
Christian group with a teacher in 
their midst teaching the little ones 
by day and possibly a number of 
illiterate fathers by night? Was 
the Mission justified in the ex- 
penditure of the school funds to 
carry on such projects? Such ques- 
tions often are asked and rightly 
so. May I relate an experience? 

Several of us accompanied the 
pastor to a small village church, 
not of newly baptized Christians, 
but many of whom had received 
much teaching and shepherding. 
At that time there was no school 
there nor did any evangelist live 
in their midst. So we were not 
too surprised when we saw the 
little tots running in and out dur- 
ing services, nor when women got 
up, yawned, and walked out or 
talked and laughed instead of lis- 
tening. After all, the Christian 
mode of worship was new to the 
Indian villagers. . Shortly after 
this a primary school was opened 
in this village with the teacher 
living right in its midst. 

About a year later, again we had 
the opportunity to visit this group. 
What a change had been wrought! 
The church which also served as 
a schoolhouse during the week, had 
been given a cleaning. Walls were 
newly whitewashed; the floor was 


nicely swept and clean; pictures 
and hand-cut papers decorated the 
walls; also some charts and ex- 
amples of the children’s handwork 
were on display. The children 
came with clean clothes and hair 
well oiled and kept. They sat rev- 
erently and sang joyously until 
their elders arrived. The mothers 
sat quietly in their places and lis- 
tened attentively. They all joined 
in the singing, expressing their 
thanks for what the Lord had done 
for them. Yes, this was the influ- 
ence of the Christian schoolmaster 
living and working in their midst, 
doing his part as a fellow-member 
of the body of Christ. 


Since the influx of many newly 
baptized Christians in the past dec- 
ade in this Phuljhar area, it was 
deemed best to open other such 
schools. There is still the need of 
worthy, trained teachers with a 
vision of sacrificial service in’ the 
midst of these “new babes in 
Christ.” We respect the many In- 
dian co-workers who have labored 
so faithfully for many years in 
these outlying village schools; 
who are willing to go out with 
their families and live in less 
convenient homes, with no medical 
care in case of sudden illness; or 
who are willing to move frequent- 
ly from one center to. another. 
Since so many village children find 
it impossible to attend a ten-month 
term of school, it has been possible 
to open a few three-month term ; 
schools. This project also calls tra See EERIE LDA ee “1360 ae 
for still more sacrificial services 
on the part of the school master. 
To change residence every few Bottom: A three-month village school 
months and start all over again 
in a new center is not without its 
hindrances and hardships. 





Center: Sirko School students exercizing 
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The latest experiment is the 
opening of three little village 
boarding schools in more densely 
populated church centers. The 
missionary-in-charge was a bit hes- 
itant in doing so, but after several 


they open the day’s school work 
or go out to their assigned tasks. 
They are happy in their new 
boarding home, humble as it may 
be. We know that the Spirit of 
God dwells even in lowly places 


months of trial it seems to be a 
workable plan. What a joy to the 
pastor and family to hear these 
little ones sing God’s praises as 


and through humble institutions 
His Church shall be enlarged and 
strengthened. 






































BELIEVE Th ORMNOET 


. As related by Saravatti 
f Metta H. Moyer 


We found the grave of one little Christian child in Manokoni village, buried 
years ago. I took the children and went to clean up the little mound, 
whitewashing it in readiness for the Easter sunrise service. A small boy from 
the village saw us. He ran back and said, “The Christians are doing something 
among the graves.” What? Witchcraft? The elders of the village soon came 
to the mission house with serious faces, and clubs. I asked, “Is there anything 
you wish?” They only said, “We want to see Sohan.” Sohan is an elderly 
Christian resident. Sohan went out scared and apprehensive. 


Soon Sohan came back reporting, “They want to know what you did in the 
graveyard.” At once I gave him the New Testament, showed him what to read, 
and told him what to say. Though I am only a young woman, I too went and 
told them what I did and why. I told them that tomorrow should be Easter 
Sunday which was one of our very holy and great festivals when we celebrate 
our Lord’s resurrection. “If you do not believe it, go to Mauhadih, or send 
some one to Champa or Janjgir.” Their faces brightened up. “Yes,” said one, 
“they do something in Mauhadih; I saw it.” Another had seen it in Champa. 
Others said, “We saw them singing and worshipping among the graves in 
Janjgir where all the graves were white and flower strewn.” As they left we said, 
“Tomorrow we celebrate. We all sing and are very happy. Come and see.” 


Easter dawn we lined up our little group. The two new Christian families, 
Sohan, we, and our four. little ones. The children, walking two by two in 
front, carried little white flags. We marched to the graveyard and had our 
victory worship and praise. Returning, we marched down the village streets. 
“Victory! Victory! Victory! Hallelujah!” the little children cried, waving the 
white flags. “Christ is risen! He is alive!” all called again, singing as we made 
the rounds. Everywhere people stared, smiled, and listened. 

That afternoon another delegation came to our house. “Will you pray to 
your Jesus-God that the cattle disease might stop?” We replied, “Not only will 
we do so, but we have been doing so.” That week the cattle disease ceased. 
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Boarding Homes 


by 


John Thiessen 


Boarding homes have always 
been considered very important in 
the work of our Mission in India. 
In the founding of the Church of 
Christ anywhere in the world, it 
is quickly realized that children 
are potential fellow heirs of the 
Kingdom of God. The Christian 
Church is made up of the indi- 
viduals and individuals belong to 
families. In families are children. 
Christian families in India live in 
villages. Since Christians as a 
whole come from among the out 
caste in India, they often are eco- 
nomically as well as socially desti- 
tute. They cannot build a school 
house and maintain a teacher. The 
Government cannot maintain 
schools in 700,000 villages. The 
Mission also has found it econom- 
ically impossible to supply every 
village in which there are Chris- 
tians with a school. So the only 
feasible thing to do was and is 
to establish boarding homes in 
mission stations or larger centers. 
Here the children from distant vil- 
lages find a home for ten months 
of the year, and from the board- 
ing home they attend a good, well- 
regulated, well-staffed school. 

Our boarding homes in Janjgir, 
in Champa, and in Jagdeeshpur 
(formerly located in Mauhadih) 
first came into being because of 
many orphans roaming about the 
country after the severe famines in 
the last years of the previous cen- 
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tury. Our early missionaries were 
constrained to take these forlorn 
children and make a home for 
them. Now, after fifty years we 
have very few orphans because 
wherever and whenever possible 
an orphan child is given to a fam- 
ily. As the number of Christian 
families increases, more orphan 
babies are adopted by them. In the 
Jagdeeshpur Boarding Home there 
are no orphans at present; in the 
Janjgir Boarding Home there are 
a few; Champa has more, both 
boys and girls, because there the 
orphan children come from leprous 
parents. As a whole, our boardings 
which originally were mainly or- 
phanages are now, after fifty years, 
more strictly boarding homes. 

We have at present five board- 
ing homes in our mission area at 
three stations. They are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Janjgir: This is the parent 
boarding home because during the 
first years of our mission work in 
India this boarding home was an 
orphanage for both small boys and 
small girls. In 1917 it became a 
home for girls only, for in that year 
the boys were moved to Mauhadih 
where a new orphanage and board- 
ing home was established by Rev. 
and Mrs. P. J. Wiens. In 1948 there 
were 140 girls in this boarding 
home. 

2. Jagdeeshpur: 
homes were first established 


Two boarding 
in 





1924 by Mrs. Mary Burkhard, one 
for primary school boys and one 
for girls. In 1937 Mauhadih was 
almost destroyed by floods, and the 
boys boarding home with the mid- 
dle school was moved to Jagdeesh- 
pur. By now the boys boarding 
home houses students in primary, 
middle, and high schools. The lit- 
tle girls boarding home has grown 
into a fairly large home, housing 
girl students in primary, middle, 
and high schools. In 1948 there 
were 140 boys and 34 girls in these 
boardings. 
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Top left: 





Top right: Supperiime for the little tots at the 


Champa Boarding Home 


Bottom left: Miss Helen Nickel with some orphans 


3. Champa has two boarding 
homes also, one for girls and one 
for boys. These are the homes for 
the healthy, or untainted, children 
of leprous parents. 

The children in these boarding 
homes are cared for by a mission- 
ary. Since there are many details 
to which a missionary cannot at- 
tend, it is necessary to have a 
house father or house mother 
(sometimes called matron) in ev- 
ery one of our five boarding homes. 
This person is on duty twenty- 
four hours a day and lives either 
right in the same building with the 
children or in a building close by. 
There may be sudden illness at 
midnight; then the house father 
or house mother has to get up to 
attend to such. This “father” or 
“mother” must see to it that the 
food is well-cooked and on time. 
Very often the children themselves 
cook the food, and since they are 
young and inexperienced there 
must be close supervision. 





“The boarding home is a Home” 











Top left: 


Top right: 


Making bread for lunch on the trip to middle 


school 


Wedding bells ring for two couples from the 


boarding homes in Champa 


Bottom right: Housefather Joseph Gardia with family from 





Jagdeeshpur 


This person in charge of the 
boarding homes also has to deal 
with all sorts of petty disciplinary 
problems though there is a large 
measure of self-government in the 
boarding homes. The children of 
the home choose a managing 
council which takes care of many 
cases of discipline, of sanitation, 
and of other problems. 

Though the purpose of our 
boarding homes is that the learn- 
ing child may have a home while 
in school, it is never forgotten that 
the home is a home and not merely 
a place to stay when in school. It 
is also a home where the spiritual 
life of each individual is not for- 
gotten. In the home, devotions are 
conducted by students or the per- 
son-in-charge. Some of the chil- 
dren have their own private devo- 
tions. All children attend church 
and prayer meetings regularly, 
also Sunday School and Christian 
Endeavor meetings. Several of 
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the older boarding students serve 
as Sunday School teachers and as 
leaders in the various C. E. Soci- 
eties. In a word, the boarding 
homes in the Christian Church in 
India are a very essential part in 
building up the Church as a whole. 


NN a oe 


“Sister, see the doctor, he is 
coming out of the bungalow with 
a sling shot in his hand.” This was 
Dr. H. Bauman going on duty 
carrying his stethoscope, while being 


observed by an Indian lad of four. 


Funk Memorial School 


by 


Augusta Schmidt 


Our early missionaries saw very 
soon that it was essential that 
the gospel should be preached by 
Indian Christians as well as by 
missionaries since both were fel- 
low-members of the body of Christ. 
This implied that those who were 
to preach or to teach must have 
some learning. So, as has already 
been stated, each mission station 
established a primary school, and 
many of our earlier evangelists did 
not have much more ‘schooling 
than this. In order to meet the 
many learned listeners it was soon 
felt. that an evangelist or a Bible 
woman needed more basic informa- 
tion. So the next division of edu- 
cation in India, the middle school, 
was established. The middle school 
includes classes five to eight. One 
middle school for girls was located 
in Janjgir and the middle school 





Drawing water and washing plates 
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for boys in Mauhadih. These high- 
er divisions were started in 1916 
and 1917, respectively. 

The middle school for girls, 
known as the Funk Memorial Girls 
School, was opened by Miss Annie 
Funk as a primary school for girls 
as early as 1908. This was the only 
girls school in the whole of Janjgir 
District. There were ten pupils 
enrolled the first year and only one 
was from a Christian home, namely 
little Suzie Kroeker, the daughter 
of Rev. Kroeker, the pioneer mis- 
sionary of Janjgir. Only with great 
difficulty had Miss Funk gathered 
these first pupils together, for it 
was not customary to educate girls 
at that time. A non-Christian 
woman went to call these girls 
daily and escorted them to and 
from school. 

The school progressed as a pri- 





Girls attending Bible School live in F. M. 
Boarding Home 


Miss Augusta 
Schmidt, Miss 
Harmoni Nand— 
former headmis- 
tress, now  lan- 
guage school 
teacher—and Mrs. 
Ashalata Das, 
teacher 


mary school. A mud schoolhouse 
was built. Enrollment increased. 
Soon boys as well as girls were ad- 
mitted. During the early history 
of the school it was very difficult 
to get women teachers; Miss Funk 
was very glad when she found one 
woman willing to teach who had 
finished the fourth grade, which 
was more than the average educa- 
tion for that time. As time went 
on, new buildings were needed and 
built. 

It was after the tragic death of 
Miss Funk in 1912 in the sinking of 








the Titanic (Read about her life 
and death on page 187 in “Twenty- 
Five Years with God in India”) 
and as a memorial to her that the 
name of the school was changed to 
the Funk Memorial Girls School. 
The Funk Memorial dormitory, 
made possible through money do- 
nated by Miss Funk’s relatives and 
friends, was built and dedicated in 
1915, 

The enrollment continued to 
increase. By 1916 it was up to 
seventy. Besides following the 
government curriculum, religious 


School girls 






Miss Rachel Banwar, former head- 
mistress of F. M. School 


instruction was given. The girls 
also learned to sew, patch, darn, 
embroider, crochet, and knit. 


In 1916 the Funk Memorial Girls 
School became a middle school 
when the fifth class was added. 
As the need increased, higher 
classes were added until in 1933 
the full four years of middle school 
work were taught. Since then, 
many girls have passed the high 
school entrance examinations. A 
number of girls have received high 
school and normal school scholar- 
ships from the government. Many 
girls have gone for nurses train- 
ing, normal teachers’ training, and 
Bible women’s training. Many 
have become Christian home-mak- 
ers upon leaving our school. 


The cottage, or family system, 
with smaller groups of girls living 
together was introduced into the 
boarding. Practical work was 
stressed as much as possible. Or- 
phan babies were adopted in the 
boarding as the practical part of 
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Orphans in F. M. Boarding Home 


the course in child care. Garden- 
ing, grassmat weaving, accounting, 
bazaaring, cooking, and teaching 
adult illiterates to read were all 
projects designed to make educa- 
tion more practical. Some of these 
lines of work have been discarded 
as not being as useful as hoped. 


A normal training course con- 
ducted for a few years had an en- 
rollment of six girls, five of whom 
have served as teachers in our 
mission. During this time, the 
principal of the Funk Memorial 
Girls School and the principals of 
two of our neighboring missions’ 
schools worked out a series of do- 
mestic science syllabi which were 
approved by the Inspectress of 
Schools and incorporated into the 
curriculum of these three schools. 


In 1933 there was a revival in 
the school and many girls gave 
their heart to the Lord. Again in 
1936 there was a spiritual high 
water mark. Often the girls have 
gone into the villages to witness 
for Christ during the ten days of 
their vacation. The villagers en- 
joyed their happy songs and Chris- 
tian ways of life, their cleanliness, 





their good manners, their Bible 
stories, and testimonies. At least 
one villager was won for Christ 
through their work. 


There was always a great water 
scarcity in the hot season when the 
boarding well went dry and water 
had to be hauled in big tanks for 
the school. There was very great 
joy in 1936 when a new well was 
sunk that had water in abundance. 
The old water tanks could now be 
used to store the supply of rice. 

On April 15, 1937, the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Miss Funk’s 
death was observed by a special 
program and a homecoming of the 
girls who had been former pupils. 
It was a day of thanksgiving and 
gifts were collected by former pu- 
pils to start a fund from which to 
offer scholarships to a few worthy 
ginlsy toom poor to; pay. fees: for 
higher education. 

By now the parents are taking 
some financial responsibility for 
their children’s education by pay- 
ing fees, but it is still necessary to 
raise the greater part of the budget 
in America. 

To date 2,048 pupils have been 


Dinnertime . .. isn’t that curry and rice good! 
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Miss Nellie Penner, former headmistress 
of F. M. School, now principal of a 
high school in Central India 


enrolled in this school. It is no 
longer a primary school but a mid- 
dle school, and the eighth grade is 
considered high school work by the 
government. We have a separate, 
coeducational primary school on 
the same compound. Among for- 
mer pupils of this school there are 
six headmistresses, sixty - four 
nurses, twenty-four primary teach- 
ers, fourteen middle school teach- 
ers, three doctors, and forty-two 
Bible women. These are all co- 
laborers with God in this great 
Christian fellowship. There are 
also hundreds of Christian moth- 
ers whose daughters have and are 
now attending school at Funk 
Memorial. 


It is our prayer that the school 
may continue to serve as a light- 
house, sending forth rays of knowl- 
edge and truth and helping pupils 
to find, love, and serve Jesus 
Christ, the greatest Teacher and 
the Saviour of the world. 


Janzen Memorial School 


by 


John Thiessen 


The boys middle school in Mau- 
hadih had a normal growth from 
1917 to 1937. By the latter date it 
was a fully established flourish- 
ing upper middle school with a 
normal training department at- 
tached to it. In that year in Au- 
gust, floods very nearly destroyed 
Mauhadih mission station, includ- 
ing school and boarding home. 
Mauhadih is located at the con- 
fluence of the great Mahanadi riv- 
er, fully a mile wide. Both rivers 
rose speedily at the same time due 
to cloud bursts in the West and the 
North at the same time. The wa- 
ters could not get away and gushed 
forth, tearing over the mission 
station premises and taking with 
them many buildings and damag- 
ing others. 

It was seen at once that this 
meant the end of keeping a large 
population of children at that 
place. It was too dangerous. How- 
ever, to move a school and board- 
ing home is not a simple and easy 
matter. Before sufficient opinion 
was crystalized as to where to 
move the school and boarding, sev- 
eral years passed by. But by 1940 
it seemed clear that the Phuljhar 
area with Jagdeeshpur as the mis- 
sion station would be the right 
place for the re-establishment of 
the school and the boarding home 
for the boys of our Christian con- 
stituency. Two chief reasons for 
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the selection of Jagdeeshpur were 
that it was safe from floods and 
that it is the center of a large 
Christian community. By 1941 the 
entire middle school and the boys 
boarding home were established in 
Jagdeeshpur. The school now be- 
came known as the Janzen Me- 
morial €chool. 

Industrial Work. It is generally 
recognized by leading people of 
India and others that one of the 
greatest hindrances to progress in 
India is the separation of the theo- 
retical from the practical. As soon 
as a person has even ever so little 
of learning, public opinion decrees 
that he must not do any physical 
work. He becomes “a white collar 
man.” One redeeming feature is 
that India herself recognizes the 
falseness of this opinion and is 
starting to work against it. There 
are by now a goodly number of 
educated people who are not afraid 
to do physical work. 

In the early years our schools 
were also of the old type, where 
students just studied. Some hired 
illiterate man cooked their food; 
another washed their clothes; and 
to produce something of value with 
their hands was just “taboo.” Sev- 
eral educators in India saw that 
this lopsided education did not 
produce the type of character and 
leadership that the Christian 
Church of India needed. In our 


Janzen Memorial School 


J. M. High School staff: 

J. Paul, Chandu, Ram, S. Kumar, A. Paul, Tirkey. (Center, 1. to r.) 

Mrs. 8S, T. Moyer, Rev. S. T. Moyer, and Mr. S. Stephen. (Front 
row, l. to r.) Misses S. Asna, H. Kornelson, and S. Dadal 


own schools a new phase of edu- 
cation was started in 1932. The 
hand was joined to the education 
of the head and the heart. And 
when the hand started to have a 
part in the education, the educa- 
tion of the heart improved. It was 
soon seen that the whole of the 
person must take part in the edu- 
cational process. 

During these sixteen years, since 
1932, the following industrial ac- 
tivities have been a part of our 
school: weaving, spinning, tailor- 
ing, bookkeeping, printing, paper 
making, animal husbandry, horti- 
culture, farming. Each _ student 
takes part in and receives instruc- 
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(Back row, 1. to r.) Messrs. Mandrelli, 


tion in one or more of these trades. 
Farming has proved to be the most 
important of these, and with us it 
should be, because our Christians 
are largely farmers, and their chil- 
dren, our students, should never 
be weaned away from the soil and 
farm conditions. 

Because agriculture is united 
with learning, Mauhadih, the sta- 
tion where our boys school was 
from 1932 to 1940, has a fine fruit 
orchard and several good rice 
fields. In Jagdeeshpur, where our 
school has been since 1940, we 
have seventeen rice fields, several 
very good plots of vegetables, and 
a large fruit orchard with seven- 





Mr. Samuel Stephen, headmaster 
of Janzen Memorial School 


teen different varieties of fruit. 
Varieties of oranges predominate. 
We also have a good well with per- 
sian wheel to irrigate the gardens 
during the dry season. A reward 
above all else in this line is that 
the majority of our students say 
now that they would not care to 
be in a school which does not have 
hand work and agriculture. 

The High School. The latest 


venture in the educational pro- 
gram of our church in India is 
the establishment of a high school. 
Our Christian membership was 





increasing fast in the 1930’s. Also, 
it was clearly seen that non-Chris- 
tian religions reasserted them- 
selves with new vigor. Hence the 
conviction grew that our churches 
in India needed a better qualified 
leadership. A few selected stu- 
dents were sent to neighboring 
high schools. Being away several 
years during their formative years 
meant that many of these students 
were weaned away from their local 
moorings. When they came home 
again, they were not happy and 
did not feel at home, nor could they 
fit themselves in with local and 
rural conditions. 

Among individuals the idea of 
establishing a high school in our 
church area was frequently men- 
tioned. But at the church confer- 
ence at Jagdeeshpur in 1942 the 
request was openly made by our 
Indian Brethren that our middle 
school should grow into a high 
school. We were cautious; were 
we ready for this step? We told 
the conference that we would try 
to add the first year high school 
to our middle school. This was 
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done in 1944. By the end of that 
school year we had learned that 





one year of high school work re- 
ceived no recognition in the Indian 
_educational system, thus making 
it impossible for any of our stu- 
dents to enter the second year in 
any high school in India. Should 
we now retrace our steps and drop 
the idea of a high school in our 
church area entirely, or should we 
launch out to establish a full high 
school? Our Hindustani confer- 
ence churches urged the latter. 
The number of our Christian com- 
munity, now counted in the thou- 
sands, seemed to warrant it. The 
need for a better qualified leader- 
ship demanded it. So instead of 
going back, we plunged in and set 
our goal to having a full high 
school, and a co-educational high 
school at that. This last idea was 
a risk in itself because there are 
very few co-educational high 
schools in India. 

After having made the decision, 
very grave problems arose. From 
where should we get a teaching 
staff that would qualify? How 































INDUSTRIAL WORK 
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could we get enough buildings 
erected during a global war which 
would be adequate to house classes 
and boarding students? In faith 
and with courage we tackled the 
situation. Without advertising for 
teachers, several from other church 
areas offered their services. Our 
own teachers volunteered to work 
hard in correspondence courses in 
order to qualify. Building work 
was undertaken piece by piece. 
Hardly any building could be 
planned and constructed as one 
complete structure. So unit after 
unit was built and by now we have 
nine good class rooms, housing the 
middle school and the complete 
high school. We have a very fine 
assembly hall for public meetings; 
we have a good sized girls boarding 
home with enough room for fifty 
girls; we have most industrial 
shops also in usable order. The 
140 boys are still living in small 
cheap boarding houses and the 
need is for a proper boarding home 
for them. 







In closing this chapter on schools 
we are very mindful of the con- 
tributions which our primary, mid- 
dle, and high schools have made 
to the cause of Christ in India. 
In every phase of mission and 
church endeavor we find those fel- 
low-laborers who have attended or 
graduated from our schools. In 
our hospitals are compounders, 
nurses, clerks, and other helpers 
who have received their basic 
education in our schools. The 
shepherding of Christians and the 
carrying of the gospel to non- 
Christians is largely being done 
by pastors, evangelists, and Bible 
women who have attended our 
schools. Yea, there are even a 
few who attended our schools as 
non-Christians and were won to 
Christ through these schools. At 
the present time most of the teach- 
ers are themselves former students 
of our schools. Moreover, the influ- 
ence of the schools has penetrated 
the many homes which former stu- 
dents have established. Women 
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have become better wives, moth- 
ers, and homemakers because of 
their school training. Men too are 
beginning to understand and ac- 
cept their responsibility in build- 
ing a Christian home because of 
the influence of the school. We 
praise God that our fellow-mem- 
bers in India are thus becoming 
more capable of putting their 
shoulders to the task of building 
the Church-in India. 






Rev. S. T. Moyer and Mr. W. B. John, 
general manager of building and mainte- 
nance 


“There are very few co-educational high 
schools in India” 













CHILD-TRAINING 


by 
Metta H. Moyer 











A Bible Woman reporting on her touring experiences said, “I had taken 
a lot of itch (scabies) salve along. One day I looked for it and it was all gone. 
Also some small change that I had with it in that trunk was gone. I inquired 
about it. My little son had given it to the village children. When I took him io 
task, he said, ‘But Mother! Can’t I help those children? They are filled with 
itch, and they are so poor! Didn’t the missionary memsahib help me when I 
was so sick? Didn't she bring me wheat when we couldn’t get any, and didn’t 
she bring me of her eggs and milk?’” The Bible Woman added with a merry 
twinkle, “Then what could I say?” 
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KILARI 


by 
John Thiessen 





About sixty miles from our Jagdeeshpur mission station, on the highway 
to Raipur city, is an interesting figure under a large peepul (something like 
poplar) tree. It is a bluish stone with a small red stone toward the top. This 
figure is a goddess (female god). Who is this goddess? In the thinking of 
very many non-Christian people, she is the protector of travellers and their 
vehicles who travel on this highway. If she is the protector of travellers, she must 
needs be kept in friendly disposition toward all who pass by. 


In order to keep this figure Kilari in a functioning condition, many 
travellers, often including the government public bus, stop and offer her a 
coconut. In India coconuts are very extensively used for worship purposes. The 
usual way Kilari is worshiped is as follows: The devotee breaks a coconut on a 
stone at the foot end of the goddess. (In case of the bus the conductor does 
this.) Then he pours the water (or milk) of the coconut on the little red 
stone, which represents the eye of the goddess, and bows very low before the 
goddess, usually three or four times. Next he cuts the “meat” of the coconut 
in small pieces which are then passed to others who may stand around, or in 
case of a bus, each passenger is handed a piece. It is thought that the eating of 
this piece of coconut will keep Kilari in a good mood, so that she will protect 
travellers. 


Sometime ago I was on the government bus along with some twenty 
Christian women. We came to Kilari. The bus stopped, and the conductor 
stepped off to break the coconut. So now what? If a Christian sits in a crowded 
bus with non-Christians, may he take a piece and eat? The conductor began to 
pass the pieces to our Christian sisters. The first one to whom he handed it 
drew back and in no uncertain tone of voice said, “We eat this? Never. The 
great God who has made heaven and earth protects us; this stone is no protector.” 
All the other women refused to eat. The conductor was very angry and said, 
“Women, if you do not eat this, Kilari will be offended, and if we will not 
get to our destination with this bus, it is your fault.” Well, we had another sixty 
miles to go, and we got there safely. 


" This incident illustrates a real problem which is before our Christians— 
shall they take part in such matters “for peace sake?” Might non-participation 
be a cause for persecution? The first and second century Christians in our 
Christian church history were often persecuted for just such reasons. Let us 
keep on remembering our Christians in India before the throne of grace 
so that they may be strong and firm in the faith, and willing and able to accept 
the consequences. 
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Chapter 3 


FELLOWSHIP IN THE MINISTRY 
OF HEALING 


Mind, Body, and Soul 


by 
Elenore M. Schmidt 






Praying 


Healing 


“Dhrub Kumar—isn’t that a new patient?” I asked as we made morn- 
ing rounds. He had come in after I had gone off duty the evening before. 
I realized at once that the parents were Christians by their attitude and 
manner of dress. They were anxious and tired—signs of having waited 
many a long night with a sick child. They told us of days of fever and 
weakness. We could see for ourselves that this was true for the body of 

the little boy was hot and dry with a burning fever. Treatment was 
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begun immediately. Many times 
we despaired. The fever would 
come down, and we would rejoice. 
Then by noon it began to climb 
and by evening it was very high 
again. This happened again and 
again. 

One evening the father came to 
the bungalow very discouraged 
and ready to give up the fight. He 
could not see the light. This was 
an only son. In fact it was the 
only son in the whole family of 
brothers! How could God refuse 
to. heal him? I had a word of 
prayer with him and tried to help 
him see that complete surrender to 
the will of God was his only solu- 
tion for peace. 

On Sunday all the little children 
of Jagdeeshpur gathered for their 
regular Sunday worship. At this 
time one of the leaders told of lit- 
tle Dhrub. Earnest little hands 
were. folded and one _ petition 
after another was put before the 
loving Jesus, friend of little 
children. 

That night our little patient be- 
came suddenly very much worse. 
From a raging fever his tempera- 
ture dropped to subnormal within 
a few hours. In the morning we 
found the door closed and the par- 
ents praying. Then I told them 
of the children praying for their 
son the day before. 

God honored the prayers of the 


children, of the parents, and the 
many friends and relatives. Lit- 
tle Dhrub recovered and today 
is a healthy happy boy. 

This incident illustrates how 
closely related the ministry of 
healing is to the rest of the mis- 
sion work. In the earthly ministry 
of our Lord we find that He was 
concerned not only with the spir- 
itual needs of men, but with the 
physical and mental needs as well. 
Fellowship with Christ brought 
healing to mind, body, and soul. 
This is still true today. When our 
Lord sent out his disciples to teach 
and preach the gospel, He empow- 
ered them to heal the sick, cleanse 
the lepers, cast out evil spirits, 
and raise the dead. These com- 
mands also are pertinent today. 
That is why the ministry of heal- 
ing has been carried on from the 
beginning of our mission work in 
India. 

In the first twenty-five years of 
the Mission the medical work was 
not organized as there was no one 
fully prepared to carry on in this 
field. However, the physical needs 
of the people were not neglected 
and several of the early mission- 
aries became quite skilled in giv- 
nig medical assistance. You may 
read the very interesting account 
of their work in chapter seven of 
“Twenty-Five Years With God in 
India.” 


The longing for more of his doctor father’s fellowship led the five year 
old son to pray, “God, help the sick people to get well quickly or die so daddy 


can be home more.” 
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The Christian Hospital in Champa 


by 


Ella G. Bauman 


“The works of the Lord are 
great,—the Lord is gracious and 
fullorecompassions ee rsainie 111: 
2a, 4b. Twenty-five years ago the 
medical plant in Champa was in 
its infancy. A few small buildings 
had been erected; patients were 
being treated but mostly as dis- 
pensary patients instead of as regu- 
lar hospital in-patients. With your 
help and God’s blessing, the hos- 
pital plant has been expanded con- 
siderably. The main hospital build- 
ing is in the shape of an H. In 
one wing of this building are found 
the dispensary; treatment rooms 
for men and women; laboratory, 
injection, and admission rooms; of- 
fices for men and women doctors; 
and store and linen rooms. In the 
other wing are located the oper- 
ating suite of two rooms, steril- 
izing and linen rooms, obstetrical 
unit with four rooms, and X-ray 
and electrical rooms. Close by the 
main hospital building are several 
wards with from two to eight 
rooms in each. At the present 
time we consider our capacity 
forty beds, but at times there are 
many more patients accommo- 
dated. This expansion can be made 
easily with our wide corridors and 
extensive verandas. 

The X-ray and electrical plant 
were dedicated on Hospital Sun- 
day, Feb. 9, 1948. Because of lack 
of crude oil we have not had full 
use of the equipment. We have 
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had several patients who needed 
examinations and treatments. The 
water system has not yet material- 
ized because when funds were 
available, the war took away the 
materials which are not even yet 
procurable. 

In 1949 we had on our staff a 
water carrier and wood cutter, two 
women for cleaning, one sweep- 
ress, four compounders in train- 
ing, two trained compounders, 
three trained nurses, two nurse 
aides, one chaperone for night 
duty, one missionary nurse, an 
Indian man doctor, and two mis- 
sionary doctors. 

Figures and words do not de- 
scribe the service rendered to the 
needy ones. Who can measure the 
extent of physical effort, spiritual 
fervor, and God’s grace that has 
been woven into the fellowship of 
suffering. After serving the many, 
we have the joy in seeing cleansed 
and healthy bodies. We are fully 
convinced, and gratefully so, that 
we serve the God who does what 
He says, “I am Jehovah who heal- 
eth) thee.7 y Exe. 15:26." For ssome 
sufferers, new hopes and aims of 
life and a Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, were found. 

We give a heartfelt “Thank you” 
to our staff and co-workers, from 
doctors to cleaners, water carriers, 
and hewers of wood, who have in 
true prayerful faith, hope, and love 
helped in the ministry of healing. 
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First home built for Indian doctor, with hospital wards in background 


“With your help and God’s blessing, the hospital plant has been expanded” 


In our fellowship in serving the 
afflicted of body, mind, and soul, 
the psalmist’s words are brought 
to mind, “Behold how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” Ps. 133: 
1. Satan does not rejoice in the 
happy fellowship and has succeed- 
ed, to the sorrow of us all, to en- 
tice some away. By our Saviour’s 
forgiving grace some have re- 
turned to the fold while others 
are still continuing in the ways 
of the World. 

Village work was carried on be- 
fore the war. On Friday after- 
noons a regular clinic was held 
for seven years at the village of 
Bomnidih, ten miles away. Since 
1942 this work was discontinued 
because of lack of personnel and 
traveling facilities. The Lord will- 
ing and if the way opens we will 
be glad to extend medical service 
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to the villages again, for through 
this service we can also be of spe- 
cial help to our Christian brethren 
living in distant places. On the 
statistical chart of 1938 it was no- 
ticed that in the old Phuljhar field 
there were 426 Christians with 413 
children, while in the area just 
acquired that year there were 481 
Christians and only 373 children. 
In other words the old area with 
fifty-five less Christians had forty 
more children. The one group was 
near Jagdeeshpur where they re- 
ceived medical aid while the other 
group was far from their mission 
station, and medical attention 
could not be obtained readily. 
Infant mortality is much lower 
among Christians than non-Chris- 
tians. Anti-cholera and _ anti-ty- 
phoid inoculations and smallpox ~ 
vaccinations are given. Christians 
usually seek medical aid sooner 


Above: 
Indian nurses 


and seldom resort to indigenous 


drugs or quacks. Hence they live . 
longer and have larger families 


than non-Christians. 

Our district work since 1942 has 
been confined mostly to one medi- 
cal worker going out with the mis- 
sionary on the regular cool season 
touring for two or three months. 

Twice we had employed a person 
or persons whose first duty was to 
do evangelistic work among the 
patients. Both times the plan 
failed. From the beginning of the 
hospital we have encouraged the 
staff members to consider them- 
selves soul winners and Christ’s 
witnesses. This is to be shown in 
thought, attitude, speech, and ac- 
tions, for isn’t medical work show- 
ing God’s mercy and love to the 
sick? We are happy that through 
the years there were some work- 
ers of whom the patients would 
speak as being true Christians. We 


often are told, “You are our god,” 
and the patients fall prostrate at 
our feet. To that we reply as Paul 
did, ‘““We are folk like you, except 
we are the true God’s workers who 
believe His orders and that what 
He commands and promises will 
surely come to pass.” Our evan- 
gelistic program for the hospital 
patients must be improved. The 
Bible women and evangelists make 
visits to the patients at irregular 
times. Our registrar has literature 
on hand which is sold or given 
away. This literature includes the 
whole Bible or portions of it, pam- 
phlets of Christian songs, stories, 
and tracts. The sales have in- 
creased greatly within. the last 
years, 

Our Mission has been cooperat- 
ing with the Union Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium at Pendra Road, Cen- 
tral Provinces, by giving a grant 
and supplying personnel, such as 


Little patients are brought to the hospital 








Dr. T. Mathai, doctor in Christian Hospital 
since 1942 


committee and board members and 
officers. The sanatorium now has 
188 beds, but it will be expanded 
to two hundred soon. There is al- 
ways a waiting list. It is equipped 
to give the best modern treatment. 
Several of the Christians from our 
Mission have received treatment 
in this sanatorium. 


Because of the great and urgent 
need for Christian doctors we have 
been cooperating with the Vellore 
Medical School since 1947 by giv- 
ing a grant and by. having a repre- 
sentative at the board meetings. 
One of the young women from our 
mission area is in training there at 
present. We hope she will serve 
the Mission after her graduation. 

In October, 1947, an urgent re- 
quest came by telegram for me 
to come and help in the refugee 
camp in the Punjab. Beginning 
duty on the first of November, I 
was asked to be the leader of a 
medical unit consisting of a com- 
pounder and a group of mission- 
ary.and Indian nurses. This was 
the first Christian unit in that 
camp of two hundred thousand 
refugees, and the Indian Govern- 
ment officials readily recognized 
that there was a different spirit of 
service among the Christian work- 





Nurse Lucy (1.) with Christian Little cook for her sick 
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Nurse Louise and her daughter 





Top: Dr. Ella Bauman treats a patient at a village clinic 


Center: In the injeciion room 


Bottom: “Infant mortality is much lower among Christians” 
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ers. We thank: God for showing 
His grace and glory through His 
fellowship with the people there. 
We were not conversant in the 
Punjabi language, but somehow we 
talked anyway. It reminded us of 
the disciples’ experience at Pen- 
tecost when they were understood 
by people of other language areas. 
Our medical work would not be 
needed if our spirit of service 
would not be different from the 
non-Christians. May our spirit of 
faith, hope, and love grow with 
the needs of the people, for surely 
God will supply according to His 
riches through Christ our Lord. 
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two maps on page 62 


sewa Bhawan Hospital in Jagdeeshpur 


by 


Herbert E. Dester 


The medical center in Jagdeesh- 
pur in the southern part of our 
mission field was opened in the 
early 30’s. The hospital in Jag- 
deeshpur, known as Sewa Bhawan 
Hospital (The House of Service), 
is the only Christian hospital with- 
in a radius of seventy-five miles 
and the only hospital within a 
radius of forty miles. India has its 
multitudes. They have their needs. 
In describing a roadside clinic in 
India, a missionary points out how 
leprosy, malaria, enlarged spleens, 
worms, ulcers, sore eyes, and the 
ever present itch were all present 
and clamoring for treatment. 
Many of the sick from all direc- 
tions come to Sewa Bhawan seek- 
ing relief from their ailments. 

Is it only the physically sick for 
which Christian Medical Missions 
is concerned? No, because Christ 
also sent us to preach. There may 
be five, six, or twenty-five patients 
present at the morning preaching 
service. There may be 120, which 
is the highest number I have ever 
counted at a service. We do not 
consider preaching as the only gos- 
pel. The Christian Medical As- 
sociation of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon states as its position that 
the ministry of healing is an in- 
tegral part of the gospel message. 
Rev. E. B. Steiner said, “Our med- 
ical work was a silent evangel.” 
And such it is. Many tracts, gos- 
pels, leaflets, and scripture por- 
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tions are sold. Quite often we find 
patients reading the scriptures, 
singing gospel bhajans. It is not 
uncommon to hear the patient take 
the name of Christ reverently. I 
feel quite confident that we will 
meet some in heaven who through 
the ministry of healing came to 
know Christ as Saviour. 

The first missionaries in the 
Phuljhar Deori area were pioneers 
in healing and cleansing, making 
possible difficult labor, saving 
farmers’ cattle, and through their 


faith “—wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, and out of 
weakness were made _ strong.” 


These early missionaries, especial- 
ly Rev. E. B. Steiner and Rev. P. J. 
Wiens, treated all types of diseases 
and did minor operations. They 
were blazing a missionary medical 
trail. One of the standing jokes 
of the P. J. Wiens family was re- 
garding his pocket knife. If it was 
to be used at home, some member 
of the family would ask where it 
had been used last; had an abscess 
just been opened with it? 

Many things enter into a mis- 
sionary doctor’s experience to 
make life interesting. One evening 
some men came to the door as I 
was finishing the day’s work. They 
wanted me to see the wife of the 
Police Inspector. After a half hour 
our men came with the ox cart on 
which we slowly made our way 
to the village of Basna. On a nar- 


Morning devotions at Sewa 
Bhawan Hospital 


row embankment, about a mile 
from Basna, we were detained al- 
most two hours because we could 
not pass a village cart which was 
badly submerged in the mud. 
Upon arriving at the Inspector’s 
home, tea was served in good ori- 
ental fashion. I was given a con- 
cise history of the patient’s illness. 
This proved very helpful, because 
when I went to see the patient she 
was seated in one room with a veil 
over her face and extended her 
hand through the open door that 
I might feel her pulse. Fortunate- 
ly the history was such that I 
could confidently treat her with- 
out further examination. In mak- 
ing this call some five and a half 
miles from home I had a good, and 
trying, experience of India’s bad 
roads in the rainy season and had 
a glimpse of India’s purdah sys- 
tem. I spent seven hours in seeing 
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a patient I did not get to examine. 

Again in the rainy season I re- 
ceived a call to go four miles out 
in the jungle to assist in a case 


of difficult labor. In the dark of 
the night we went through tiger 
jungle where repeatedly we had 
difficulty because of swollen 
streams. This poor woman had 
been in labor several days and 
was comatose because of lack of 
food and water. In the hospital it 
would have been a simple matter 
to administer saline solution intra- 
venously. We never did tell them 
how we managed to administer 
water, and I think I will not tell 
you either. The woman was 
brought to the hospital the next 
day. She was well on her way 
to recovery when, against orders, 
she was given a cold bath. This 
was largely responsible for her 
death. In this section of India it 


is not uncommon to withhold food 
and water from women in labor, 
and that for three or four days, 
sometimes longer. Much suffering 
and many deaths may be attrib- 
uted to this practice. 

This past experience was in a 
very humble home. Let me take 
you to the home of a rajah or 
prince. It is a palatial home. The 
library has many of the world’s 
good books. The missionary doctor 
is given a very good room with a 
modern private bath. At the 
rajah’s table the best of food is 
served. We are served on an im- 
mense teak wood table eight feet 
wide and eighteen feet long, which 
was brought to the palace by air- 
plane. American captains and pi- 
lots liked to go hunting in the 
rajah’s jungles. One of these 
friends flew the table out from 
Calcutta. The conversation at the 
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Dr. Shanti Banwar with patients 


table indicates wide experience 
and culture. Other doctors are 
present. All of us have been called 
to attend the rajah’s infant grand- 
son who has a severe infection and 
is the only heir in line to become 
the ruler. Thanks to penicillin the 
rajah’s grandson made a good re- 
covery. 

Sometimes amusing things oc- 
cur, even under more serious cir- 
cumstances. While operating on 
a patient, the local anesthesia was 
wearing off and the patient was 
becoming restless. Finally I tried 
to encourage him by saying that 
it would take only a minute longer. 
In a slow deliberate way he asked, 
“Ts it an American minute or an 
Indian minute?” In India it often 
happens that time does not matter 
much. A minute may be a long 
time. Our friend on the operating 
table realized it made a difference. 
















































Top: Dresser Gulal Singh 

Center: Y. Kumar giving light treatments 
Lower center: Nurse Ashin Tirkey 

Bottom left: Compounder Eliah Sidh 


Bottom right: Two cleaning women 


Of a little different nature is the 
story of the villager who had had 
itch (scabies) for some twenty 
years. The village worker dis- 
pensing medicine asked if he did 
not want to take some ointment 
and be cured. He replied No, be- 
cause then he would not have the 
fun of scratching. 

One experience I will never for- 
get was in a village ten miles from 
Jagdeeshpur where there were 
many deaths due to cholera. Sev- 
eral years ago 120 people died 
in a village about twenty - five 
miles distant within several weeks. 
This was a_ village of less 
than one thousand inhabitants. 
The village we went to had had 
about a dozen deaths. It was the 
rainy season. Often we had to 
cross the swollen streams or go 
on rice embankments. Although it 
was the season of the year when 
all efforts would be made to sow 
the rice, we saw no one in the 
fields. No villagers were to be 
seen on the roads and byways. 
The people were paralyzed with 
fear, and it gave us a peculiar feel- 
ing. Arriving at the village we 
found that several people were dy- 
ing daily. Many of the dead were 
not buried. The water from the 


Top: First building used as hospital in the 
early 30’s 


Center: First wards for patients built on 
present hospital site 


Lower center: A ward with 8 rooms for 
patients. Small buildings to left are kitchens 
for patients’ use 


Bottom right: Sewa Bhawan Hospital— 
operating, treatment, and dispensary rooms 
and offices 


Bottom left: Free wards for patients 


field where they lay drained into 
the ponds where they got their 
drinking water, where they 
bathed, and where they took water 
for household use. 

Our most effective way of help- 
ing the people was to give injec- 
tions of cholera vaccine. We 
thought it would be a good plan 
to treat as many of the wells as 
possible. This we did and called 
the people together. We suggested 
that the treated wells be used by 
all, thus safeguarding the water 
supply somewhat. However, we 
had forgotten about caste and 
found out that the spirit of pub- 
lic welfare is not so evident. High- 
er castes cannot use the same well 
that lower castes use. One feels so 
helpless and frustrated in situa- 
tions like this. Whenever and 
wherever one wishes to improve 
social and economic conditions 
here, one is right up against Hin- 
duism and its limitations. 

The duties of the missionary 
doctor are many. There are 
drugs and medicines to. order. 
There are beds to repair and con- 








struct, bed bugs to fight, building 
operations to supervise, quarrels 
and labor disputes to settle; in fact 
there is very little in the lines of 
training, knowledge, and ability 
that the missionary doctor is not 
called on to use. 
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In connection with the program 
of medical missions the question 
arises afresh, “Who is my neigh- 
bor?” Christ’s reply, “Go and do 
thou likewise,” holds today. The 
ministry of healing is a unique op- 
portunity to present the gospel. 
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Chapter 4 


FELLOWSHIP IN THE LEPROSARIUM 





“Where shall we go? You are a kind man;” so spoke two begging lepers 
to our Brother P. A. Penner many years ago, and our leprosy home in 
Champa was born. 

It was Sunday noon. The Penners came home from morning worship 
service with their fellow Christians. Two lepers were at the house, beg- 
ging for food. Brother Penner gave them something to eat, thinking that 
they would go on, as other lepers had done. In the evening they were 
still there, and again some food was given to them.» When our Brother 
Penner found them still there on Monday morning, he asked them, “Why 
don’t you go on, as others have done?” They replied, “Where shall we 
go? You are a kind man. We want to stay here.” The reader will notice 
that those were nearly the same words Peter used when Jesus asked 
whether they, the disciples, wanted to go away. These were non-Christian 
men who said these words to Brother Penner. 

Missionary P. A. Penner had no thought of starting a home for lepers, 
but he told these two lepers that he would ask the village chief of Champa 
for a plot of land near the river, about a half mile away from the mission- 
ary home. If the land would be given, he would help the two build a 
hut there. Brother Penner approached the village chief who was at that 
time no friend of the missionary. When he heard that Rev. Penner was 
prepared to take care of some lepers, who were all too obnoxious in the 
village, he was interested and granted a plot of land, useless for agri- 
culture. 
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On this plot our Brother Penner 
helped these two lepers build a 
small hut. Soon a third leper came 
to join the two; then a fourth and 
a fifth came, and Rev. Penner had 
to help enlarge the hut. This in- 
crease kept on through the years 
until Brother Penner saw that he 
had a leper colony on hand. He 
applied to the Mission to Lepers 


(Headquarters in London, Eng- 
land.), to accept the Champa leper 
colony as a part of their special 
mission effort. The Mission to 
Lepers accepted the colony as one 
of their “Homes.” The govern- 
ment was also approached for par- 
tial support which was granted. 
Thus was the Bethesda Home 
started. It has continued to grow. 


A. (GIFT AND © CEE. AsIV ER 


by 
Orlando A. Waltner 





Ever since he had been admitted as a patient in the Bethesda Leper Home 
at Champa, Makunda was regular in attending the church services. It was most 
natural for him to attend the Sunday School classes that afternoon. Makunda 
came to church early. Usually he came with the other groups of patients just 
a few minutes before the classes began, but this time he didn’t wait for his 
friends. He had a particular work to do before the service began. His step 
was slow and not too firm as he made his way to the church. At the bottom of 
the steps leading up to the front door he paused to remove his shoes. He offered 
a prayer and then walked up the steps into the church. 

Usually he entered by the side door, but this time he walked through the 
main door and down the length of the center aisle. Stopping before the altar, 
he bowed his head and prayed. While his head was still bowed in prayer, the 
deformed and crippled right hand drew out something from the shirt pocket. 
Early comers watched as he got down on his knees. People were coming into 
the church, but Makunda didn’t hear them. He was offering a gift to the 
Lord and he would not be hurried. The people sitting on the benches were 
watching him closely as he lay prostrate on the coir matting facing the altar. His 
hands were spread out—his left palm turned up. In the right hand he held 
the gift he was offering to the Lord together with a prayer. Some saw his lips 
move and joined him in this sacred moment. Finally, after what seemed a long 
time, the right hand opened and the few who were close by saw that Makunda 
was bringing an offering of one and one-fourth annas, approximately two and 
one-half cents! 

After getting up, Makunda reverently laid down the “widow’s mite” and 
offered yet another prayer. Then he turned to go to his accustomed place in the 
audience. The church was filled with people by this time. Makunda had not 
only prepared himself for the services which began almost immediately after he 
sat down, but his humble consecration had a moving effect on all in the 
audience. We all felt nearer to God and Christ in that moment. 
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The Bethesda Homes and Hospitals 


by 


Vernelle S. Waltner 


It has been estimated that there 
are over 1,000,000 lepers in India. 
This group of people, with such 
a loathsome disease, is given very 
little sympathy. Religion in India 
is responsible for this, for it teach- 
es that a person with leprosy is 
just suffering from the curse of the 
gods in punishment for his sins in 
this or a previous existence. For 
that reason there is very little seg- 
regation. It is because persons suf- 
fering from leprosy have been 
segregated from their families and 
the general public in Europe and 
in America, that the incidence of 
leprosy is so low in those countries. 

There are a number of organiza- 
tions in India operating to relieve 
leprosy. One cannot say they are 
operating to eradicate the disease, 
for this cannot be done until seg- 
regation of such patients on a large 
scale can be enforced. Among 
these organizations is the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association 
(Belra), the governments of the 
various provinces and native states, 
and Christian Missions operating 
through the Mission to Lepers with 
its headquarters in London and the 
American Mission to Lepers. Of 
these the two Mission to Lepers 
organizations are doing by far the 
greatest work. Of the 1,000,000 
lepers in India, about 13,000 are 
cared for in institutions, and of 
this number, 11,044 are cared for 
in the Mission to Lepers’ sixty-two 
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homes. One can see that these 
have barely begun to meet the 
need. 

Bethesda Leprosarium in Cham- 
pa, was begun April 2, 1902. Dr. 
P. A. Penner, the founder, says 
that the Lord Jesus Christ gave 
the work to the missionaries, that 
they did not seek it. His testimony 
is that time after time God showed 
very plainly that He wanted the 
work done. Since Dr. P. A. Pen- 
ner’s retirement in 1941 the work 
has been carried on successively 
by Rev. and Mrs. P. W. Penner, 
Rev. and Mrs. O. A. Waltner, and 
Rev. and Mrs. Aron E. Jantzen, 
with the medical assistance of Dr. 
H. R. Bauman and Miss Eva Pauls. 
They can also testify to the same 
fact, namely, that God has fur- 
thered the work. 

Many visitors have come to see 
Bethesda Leprosarium, some out 
of curiosity, some to inspect be- 
cause of their positions in govern- 
ment or the Mission to Lepers or- 
ganization, and others to learn. 
The comments of these visitors 
have invariably given credit to the 
far-sightedness and efficiency of 
Dr. P. A. Penner, The grounds are 
laid out attractively and sym- 
metrically. The buildings are of 
burnt brick with lime pointing. 
Wood is used only for doors, 
frames, and rafters because of, 
white ants. The men live in the 
east half of the grounds and wom- 





Mr. 


Mr. and Mrs. Musa Nand and son. 
Nand is caretaker of Bethesda Home and 


Mrs. Nand is headmistress in Kirkham 


School 


en in the west half. The basic plan 
for the wards was made and de- 
signed by Rev. F. J. Isaac. During 
the first twenty-five years of 
Bethesda Leprosarium’s existence 
most of the present buildings were 
erected. However, as need arose, 
and as funds were available, the 
beautiful church. building, which 
seats eight hundred people, was 
built under Rev. F. J. Isaac’s super- 
vision in 1928, the hospital in 1936, 
the clinic in 1936, the office build- 
ing in 1936, the Girl’s Boarding 
with its several cottages in 1934, 
several wards were erected from 
time to time, the Observation Ward 
for girls was built in 19438, and the 
Kirkham Primary School building 
in 1946. a 


For some years the superintend- 
ents had hoped to acquire some 
of the surrounding acreage which 
belonged to the Champa village 
zemindar. He would not sell until 
1943 when forty acres to the north, 
east, and south of the grounds were 
finally purchased. This tract serves 
as a buffer between the Home and 
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various near-by healthy settle- 
ments and it is hoped to develop 
this land into fields where rice, 
vegetables, and cattle feed may be 
produced. It is expected that the 
cattle barn will be located in this 
tract. A creek has been dammed 
up so that a small artificial lake 
could be formed for irrigation pur- 
poses. 


Ever since the early years of 
Bethesda Leprosarium’s history it 
has been hoped that a water sys- 
tem could be installed. From time 
to time government officials have 
shown their interest in the need 
and have made promises of instal- 
lation. To date, however, only a 
well has been dug by the govern- 
ment and the need for the water 
system remains. 


Often the question is asked, 
“What is done in Bethesda Lepro- 
sarium?” First of all, homes are 
provided for the homeless. One of 
the hardest things which a leper 
faces is the fact that he is sooner 
or later almost sure to be home- 





“Please take me in” 


less. People are afraid of the dis- 
ease and even though a family 
may not put out of its circle one 
who is suffering from leprosy, he 
will surely be put out by the vil- 
lage council. Village rules, made 
by Hinduism, are strict. One suf- 
fering from leprosy cannot live in 
the village, so he must leave his 
home. Sometimes such a person 
may have the means to build a 
hut outside the village, but usu- 
ally it is his lot to leave home, to 
wander from village to village, 
begging for food and sleeping un- 
der trees or the open sky. The 
rest he receives when given a 
home at Bethesda Leprosarium is 
soothing not only to his body but 
to his spirit. 

Hinduism calls a leper an out- 
caste. Hindus are penalized for 
living with or associating with 
lepers. Old friends are no longer 
friendly, homes are no longer open 
for a friendly visit, shops are not 
open for a leper to make purchases, 
temples will not permit him to en- 
ter. He is alone, not from choice 
or with compensations, but utterly 
friendless, with no one to whom he 
may turn for sympathy and con- 
solation. At Bethesda Leprosarium 
he finds himself surrounded by 
friends. Although they too are suf- 
fering from leprosy they are hap- 
py, contented, assured, for they 
are wanted and loved. Here he is 
on an equal basis with his neigh- 
bors. Here he is under a handicap, 
to be sure, but one which receives 
consideration, not loathing and 
curses. The healthy staff, too, 
treats him sympathetically and he 
soon learns to look at life with 
hope and calm rather than in 
despair. 
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One of the best ways to help is 
to give him medical treatment. He 
does not come to Bethesda Lepro- 
sarium only homeless and alone, 
but ill in body. So treatment for 
leprosy is given. During the past 
this has consisted of weekly or bi- 
weekly injections of chaulmoogra 
oil. The injections are very pain- 
ful for the dosage is usually large, 
up to 10 cc., and must be injected 
hot. Under this treatment it has 
been possible to bring about rela- 
tive cures called “disease arrested” 
of “symptom free” cases. In the 
past twenty-six years about four 
hundred people have been dis- 
missed with such certificates. This 
is not called a cure, for even after 
a patient becomes negative for 
lepra bacilli, it often happens that 
he becomes positive again. For 
such reasons, it is necessary to re- 
examine disease-arrested cases at 
intervals, so that if signs of leprosy 
recur treatment may be begun at 
once. 

Yearly physical examinations 
are made and charted on individual 
booklet charts so that progress may 
be noted at a glance. Other ill- 
nesses are also treated and bed pa- 
tients are cared for in the hospital 
block. This has an operating the- 
ater, sterilizing room, and small 
office for the missionary nurse be- 
side two wards, one for women 
and one for men patients, with a 
combined thirty-six bed capacity. 
This is inadequate for the need and 
it is hoped that additional wards 
may be added in the near future. 

Injections are given on the ver- 
andah of the dispensary building. 
There also daily dressings are ap- 
plied to the abcesses and ulcers of 
the ambulatory patients. Physical 


examinations are made in the dis- 
pensary; there also the oil is pre- 
pared for injections, all laboratory 
examinations are made, medicines 
are stored and dispensed, and each 
patient’s record is kept on file in 
the record room. 

In order to carry out this physi- 
cal treatment program there is a 
healthy staff consisting of Dr. H. 
R. Bauman, a missionary medical 
superintendent, who gives part of 
his time to the work of the hos- 
pital; Miss Eva Pauls, a full-time 
missionary nurse; and also a full- 
time Indian doctor; a laboratory 
technician; several compounders; 
a clerk who looks after the record 
room; and a number of boy assist- 
ants to the dispensers and com- 
pounders. Besides the healthy 
staff, several of the patients of the 
leprosarium have been trained as 
nurses by Miss Eva Pauls. It is sur- 
prising to see what an illiterate 
village person can learn about 
nursing. Many of these nurses give 
years of devoted service to their 
fellow-patients. 

Another phase of the work at 
Bethesda is the work program. 
This is closely related to the physi- 
cal treatment given the patient 
for it is necessary for a person to 
be occupied mentally or physically 
with something besides his ailment 
in order to give him a _ proper 
mental attitude. Most persons suf- 
fering from the first stages of 
leprosy are quite able to do some 
physical labor. It is true that 
ulcers, fever, or other illness may 
disable them for a time, but those 
not suffering in such ways are 
much benefitted by some physical 
exercise. For this reason three 
hours daily, excepting Sunday, are 
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now a graduate of Bible School and high 
school, with the 5th class he teaches in 
Kirkham School 


Bottom: Mr. Makhan Masih, discharged 
from the Home as a “disease-arrested” 
case, and the village school he teaches 


designated as work hours. Many of 
the patients are occupied in gar- 
dening or field work. During the 
last ten years the gardens have 
been greatly enlarged. They sup- 
ply many fruits and vegetables 
such as melons, tomatoes, cabbage, 
eggplant, turnips, kohlrabi, greens. 
These fresh foods go to the hos- 
pital patients and the children. 
Cattle feed is grown in some plots 
and there are a number of rice 
fields to be cared for. During the 
rainy season the garden work is 








Top: Leprous women at their “homes” 
© ‘ 


Upper center: Christmas decorations on the wall of the 
home of a non-Chrisiian leper 


Lower center: Bethesda Church 


Boitom: S. S. class taught by Magdalena Bai, a faithful 
teacher in week-day and Sunday schools 


rather light, but during most of 
the year all the water used for the 
gardens must be carried from the 
river or the one well. 

Other patients work as helpers 
to carpenters or masons. There is 
usually some building or repair 
work in process. Doors and win- 
dow frames must be constantly re- 
placed and repaired because of the 
white ant damage. 

Some patients care for the grow- 
ing dairy herd. This project was 
begun in 1944 and at present there 
are about fifteen animals in the 
herd, most of which being of good 
stock, produce well. The milk is 
given to the children and hospital 
patients, but it is hoped that the 
herd may be increased until all 
patients of the home may have 
their daily drink of milk. 

Roads in and surrounding the 
leper home are kept in repair. The 
fruit trees, oranges, guavas, pa- 
paya, are tended by patients. One 
year recently there was such a 
large orange crop that each patient 
and staff member received sev- 
enty-five oranges. Hedges must b2 
trimmed. In season some native 
trees supply fruit which provides 
a useful oil so this is distilled. Sev- 
ral patients are skilled tailors, so 
serve in that capacity, sewing the 
shirts and blouses for the patients. 
Others carry water for the pa- 


-tients to their wards. Some help 


care for badly crippled or blind 
patients. With weak and sick peo- 
ple doing the required work there 
is never a lack of work. Besides 
the necessary food and medicine, a 
small amount of money is given to 
each patient. 

In a home the size of Bethesda 
there are necessarily some rules 


made and enforced. Discipline is 
the joint work of the superintend- 
ent, the manager of the home, and 
leprous men and women helpers 
called mukerdams and muker- 
damins. The leprous helpers are 
in places of trust and they under- 
stand their fellow-patients better 
than an outsider can. Moral prob- 
lems are not infrequent. These 
cause much heartache. Because of 
the nature of leprosy it is the 
policy of leprosaria to allow no 
marriages of patients unless they 
become symptom free. Married 
couples must live separately. Often 
even Christian young people feel 
they do not want to wait until they 
are symptom-free before marrying. 
Consequently they fall into the 
sin of immorality. Often, rather 
than facing the punishment of the 
church, they run away. Then they 
find it difficult to be readmitted as 
patients. Such matters, as well as 
minor ones, must be decided by 
disciplinary authority. 

Another phase of the work is 
caring for leprous children. Oc- 
casionally parents bring children 
of three years or more, who al- 
ready have signs of leprosy. Such 
children and those older are cared 
for in the homes for tainted or 
leprous children. A matron for the 
girls and a housefather for the boys 
are provided. Besides the physical 
treatment which they receive the 
children participate in boarding or 
home activities. They learn to live 
together, to cook, sew, play to- 
gether, and they attend school in 
the Kirkham Primary School. 
These children like to feel like 
healthy children so efforts are 
made to give them as much oppor- 
tunity to live like normal, healthy 





THE WORK PROGRAM 
Top: Knitting 


Upper center: Stringing beds 
Lower center: Digging a well 
Bottom: Garden produce 


children as possible. This school 
has been expanded to class six and 
crafts have been added to make 
the training more valuable. 

When a girl becomes negative 
for lepra bacilli she is transferred 
to the Observation Ward for Girls. 
Here she receives leprosy treat- 
ment for approximately two years 
but is out of contact with those still 
infectious. If she remains negative 
throughout this period she is trans- 
ferred to the home for healthy 
girls, or allowed to return to her 
home. It has not yet been possible 
to build an observation ward for 
boys, but that’is a necessity which 
should be provided. 

Children whose parents, one or 
both, have leprosy, should not re- 
main in their parents’ care nor in 
their homes. When such children, 
showing no signs of leprosy, are 
brought to Bethesda Leprosarium 
they are admitted into the homes 
for healthy boys and girls. These 
two homes are situated on the mis- 
sion compound, three-fourths of 
a mile east of the leprosarium. 
Here an attempt is made to give 
the boys and girls as nearly nor- 
mal a home life as possible. They 
are cared for by older children 
and a housefather or matron, sent 
to primary school, and if capable, 
on to the mission middle schools. 
A number of them have become 
carpenters, teachers, nurses, com- 
pounders, tailors, gardeners, etc., 
and have established their homes 
in the Christian community. 

The administrative work is car- 
ried on by the missionary superin- 
tendent who is appointed by the 
missionary conference. He serves 
as spiritual counsellor, as business 
administrator and general over- 
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seer. He has a healthy trained as- 
sistant as caretaker or manager. 
Each day the various wards and 
patients in the hospital must be 
visited, the church activities must 
be supervised, and the business af- 
fairs of the institution must be 
looked after. This includes much 
correspondence with government 
offices, Mission to Lepers head- 
quarters, and American friends of 
the Home. All business records 
are kept in the office and financial 
statements must be sent regularly 
to government and Mission to Lep- 
ers headquarters. The financial 
books are audited by a government 
registered accountant. Here too, 
the admission, duration of stay, 
and death or dismissal record is 
kept for each patient. To the office 
come grain dealers, straw haulers, 
brick-makers, cloth merchants, pa- 
tients with requests, and all those 
seeking admission into the home. 
The church with all its varied ac- 
tivities is really the center of Beth- 
esda Leprosarium. After all, the 
foremost purpose is to give Christ 
to all who will accept Him so that 
they too may become fellow heirs 
with us. It is true that a forsaken, 
hopeless person, such as one suffer- 
ing from leprosy has a more open 
frame of mind toward Christ than 
one who is enjoying a moderately 
prosperous existence with his fam- 
ily and friends. So an attempt is 
made to show each patient that it 
is Christ who saves, heals, com- 
forts. The church is a large red 
brick building with room for all 
patients who will enter. The pas- 
tor since 1941 has been Rev. Joel 
K. Asna, the son of Rev. Rufus 
Asna of Janjgir. He is able to 
sympathize with his congregation 


and help them to a personal knowl- 
edge of Christ. Sunday morning 
worship services are held. Sunday 
School classes are provided for all 
patients with most of the teachers 
being themselves patients. Attend- 
ance at the services is not compul- 
sory, but most of the patients come 
regularly. Thursday afternoon is 
prayer meeting time and Friday 
afternoon brings an active Chris- 
tian Endeavor group to the church. 
The church membership is about 
435. Every hot season or rainy 
season the annual Bible Course is 
held. This is the same course that 
is followed throughout the mission. 
Because of the large number of 
persons participating the relay 
system is used. The pastor, super- 
intendent, and any other available 
missionary teach the material to 
a selected group of teachers, who 
in turn relay what they have 
learned to their classes. It is re- 
markable to note the spirit that 





accompanies these weeks of Bible 
study. 

Following the Bible Course a 
class for those desiring baptism is 
begun. This continues for some 
weeks until shortly before Christ- 
mas a baptismal service is held. 
In some classes there have been as 
many as seventy baptized, in oth- 
ers the number is much less. On 
the evening of a baptismal service, 
a praise meeting is held. Often the 
group goes through the streets of 
the home, holding lghted torches 
high, singing praise songs and stop- 
ping often to give witness to the 
saving power of Christ, and to 
shout “Victory to Jesus!” 

Communion services are held 
four times a year. At such services 
one can realize in a very real way 
the fact that Christ desires fol- 
lowers of all kinds, the sick as well 
as the healthy. The deacons and 
deaconesses serve as_ spiritual 
counsellors to their fellow patients. 





SVWIIYSADOESIN leak Be GRyar 


Ruth R. Ratzlaff 


I watched a nurse dressing the wound on a little child’s head. The nurse 
was none too gentle about washing the wound, yet the child continued sleeping 
soundly in its mother’s arms. It didn’t seem natural! Finally the truth dawned 
on me, and, in order to reaffirm my thinking, I asked the mother, “Did you 
give your child opium before you came here?” Without hesitating, the mother, 
who was a non-Christian, admitted that she had. It is not an unusual custom 
among non-Christians to give their babies opium in order to keep them quiet 
when the mothers have to work. We thank God that it is very uncommon 


among our Christians by this time. 





Often they have shown great depth 
of spiritual insight. They can be 
entrusted with responsible tasks 
and serve as lights to their fellow 
patients. Church affairs and dis- 
cipline are in the hands of a 
panchayat or council of five mem- 
bers. Quarterly business meetings 
are held and all members are en- 
couraged to participate. Offerings 
are brought at the regular Sunday 
services and Sunday School. About 
70% of the offerings received are 
sent to the Indian Church Confer- 
ence General Fund. The remain- 
ing 30% is used for various proj- 
ects, such as poor relief, Sunday 
School materials, Bible Society, 
Tract Society, etc. Many special 
gifts are brought as thank offer- 
ings. Hardly a Sunday passes but 
some such offering—a _ chicken, 
some eggs, vegetables or grain—is 
auctioned after the service. 

In administrating the work of 
an institution such as this there 
are sure to be problems. Some 
have already been mentioned, 
such as the need for a full-time 
missionary doctor and the need 
for dairy animals and dairy. A 
question that is difficult to solve is 
what to do with those lepers who, 
although not admitted into the 
home, camp just outside the walls, 
begging for a living, and serving 
as a hindrance in discipline prob- 
lems of the home as well as health 
precautions. Another problem has 
to do with the burnt-out cases, or 
those persons in whom the disease 
has run its course, who are no 
longer infectious, but whose 
maimed limbs and disfigured faces 
prevent them from being accepted 
by their relatives or society. Who 
shall care for them? The problem 
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of bringing the patients to Christ 
is ever before the staff and all 
Christians. One of the chief prob- 
lems is how to maintain a Chris- 
tian attitude of service throughout 
the staff. Money will pay for much 
work, but not for Christian love 
and service. Patients are quick to 
sense when a staff member really 
serves them because he loves them 
or because he is paid to do so. In 
the homes for children it is par- 
ticularly noticeable when loving 
care is given and heart-breaking 
when duty-care alone is given. 
Children often become weak and 
disinterested in life when not 
loved. 

When one asks the question, 
“Has the work really paid?” there 
can be only one answer. Without 
a doubt the existence of Bethesda 
Lebrosarium has meant comfort, 
home, health, hope, and above all 
Christ to many. From the healthy 
homes have come scores of young 
people better fitted for life, some 
in responsible positions, and all 


Saved from the disease of their par- 


ents. From the gates of Bethesda 
Leprosarium have gone Christian 
school teachers, hospital workers, 
evangelists, and many others who 
are now serving as fellow-laborers 
with God in Christian and non- 
Christian communities. 

Has it helped to eradicate lepro- 
sy? No, not on a visible scale, but 
it is one of the steps on the way 
to freeing India of leprosy. 

No one who has ever given his 
prayers or gifts, time or talents for 
Bethesda Leprosarium need feel 
that it has been in vain. In heaven 
each will be able to see the many 
who have become “partakers of the 
promise” while there. 


The Ministry of Healing in the Leprosarium 


by 


Eva Pauls 


“And Jesus, moved with com- 
passion, put forth His hand, and 
saith unto him I will; be thou 
clean.” Not long after Jesus had 
said to this man afflicted with lep- 
rosy, “I will thou be clean,” He 
told His disciples to go and “Heal 
the sick, Cleanse the lepers.” Since 
then many of Christ’s followers 
have heard this call and are today 
fellow-laborers with God in the 
great work of cleansing the lepers. 
Many who have been sick with 
leprosy are today happy in their 
own homes because Jesus Christ 
has also said to them, “I will thou 
be clean.” 

As the patients in the Bethesda 
Leprosy Home increased a great 
need was felt for a hospital. There 
was no place to take care of those 
who were seriously ill. The pa- 
tients with minor ailments were 
taken care of at the dispensary. 
Here they also received their in- 
jections for leprosy. In 1936, under 
the direction of Rev. Isaac, a hos- 
pital was built. This hospital build- 
ing consisted of a man’s ward, 
women’s ward, an operating the- 
atre, and a sterilizing room. The 
work was done almost entirely by 
the patients who had leprosy. Each 
ward has room for eighteen pa- 
tients, so this gives room to con- 
veniently take care of thirty-six 
patients. 


hospital. They were sent to the 
Chandkuri Leprosy Hospital for 
some practical training. They have 
proved themselves very faithful 
and have served many years. Later 
on the men and women received 
their practical nurses training in 
our own institution. At times it is 
very difficult to find men and 
women who are willing to do this 
work: It may not be so hard to 
get them to clean the hospital, 





Four women were willing to 
take up the work of nursing in the 


Bethesda Dispensary 


Top: 
Bottom: Leprous men nurses 
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Compounder Timothy searching for 
leper bacilli 








clean the patients’ dishes, give 
them their food and medicine, but 
to wash the patients’ wounds, 
clean their hair, and attend to 
their daily needs takes much grace 
and patience. This work is con- 
sidered a very low work, so they 
say, “How can I do this? What will 
my relatives say?” 

The Christians have proved to 
be the best and the most useful 
nurses. They serve because they 
love the Lord Jesus Christ. One 
nurse said, “We serve because the 
Lord Jesus came not to be served 
but to serve.” Another said, “The 
Lord has done so much for me, 
therefore I want to help others.” 

The patients are often the ones 
who will testify as to the work 
of the nurses. One day a woman 
in a village was found to be af- 
flicted with leprosy. The village 
owner wanted her to get out of 
the village; he did not want to have 
her around. However, she had a 
very bad wound on her foot so she 
could not walk. He made arrange- 
ments for her to go to the railway 
station. She got on the train and 
came to Champa. Here there was 
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Leprous nurses giving the painful chaulmoogra oil injections to other 
leper patients 


no one to help her. The leprosy 
hospital is about two miles from 
the station. She started out crawl- 
ing, pushing her little bundle 
ahead of her as she went. Finally 
she arrived at the walls of the 
Bethesda Leprosy Home, tired and 
weary of her long and tiresome 
journey. We called for the stretch- 
er and carried her to the hospital. 
The nurses took care of her, 
cleansed her wound and gave her 
clean clothing and food to eat. She 
lay there and wondered what it 
was all about. She was happy, but 
what had happened? She told her 
story and gave her testimony. 
“Never before have I experienced 
anything like this. People have 
despised me, put me out of the 
village, no one was willing to help 
me. But you took me in, cared for 
me, treated me, and touched me. 
Such love I have never experi- 
enced before.” It is the love of 
Christ that constraineth the nurses 
to help and care for the patients 
such as this one. 

One day a woman was admitted 
into the Bethesda Leprosy Hos- 
pital. She was suffering from a 





bad case of asthma. Several morn- 
ings later her condition became 
very serious. Her breathing was 
difficult and pulse very weak. She 
was fearful and excited. She was 
a non-Christian and afraid of 
death. We spoke to her about 
Christ’s love for her and prayed. 
The pastor came and tried to help 
her. She then accepted the Lord 
as her Saviour and prayed for for- 
giveness. By evening she was rest- 
ing easily and slept well all night. 
All the nurses and patients re- 
joiced with her because she be- 
lieved in the Lord and He was 
healing her. “Likewise, I say unto 
you, there is joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth.” 

It is encouraging and enhearten- 
ing to take a visit to the Leprosy 
Hospital. There is an old woman, 
partially blind, no fingers, and toes, 
but happy in the Lord. She loves 
to sing and rejoices to tell what 
the Lord has done for her. Another 
one thanks the Lord that he be- 
came afflicted with leprosy and 
through it he learned to know the 
Lord Jesus and his spiritual hun- 


Dinner is served at the hospital 
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ger was Satisfied. Still another one 
remarks, “Even though I cannot 
see with my physical eyes, my spir- 
itual eyes have been opened. I 
have seen Him who gave His life 
for me. Someday I shall behold 
Him in glory.” 

Another time a mother and a 
small boy came to the Bethesda 
Leprosy Home for admission. They 
were Hindus and both were suffer- 
ing from leprosy. The little boy 
started to attend the primary 
school. When the boy grew older 
the others in the home began to 
talk to him about the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He refused to listen saying 
that all religions are one and that 
he could get salvation through his 
own Hindu religion. For two or 
three years he remained firm in 
his belief. One day he became very 
sick and was taken to the hospital. 
He was so sick that the doctor gave 
up hopes of his recovery. But 
prayers went up for him. He men- 
tions how Dr. P. A. Penner came 
to his bedside and prayed for him. 
The Lord heard that prayer and 
he began to improve. He then and 
there gave his heart to the Lord 


“One thanks the Lord that he be- 
came afflicted with leprosy” 


Jesus. On Christmas day of that 
year he openly confessed the Lord 
through baptism. After he had ac- 
cepted the Lord and found true 
peace and joy he went and brought 
his mother to the Lord. The Lord 
was very gracious unto him and 


School at Janjgir and passed with 
honors all three years. In his testi- 
mony he writes this: I believe 
that I have sinned (John 1:8); 
Punishment is sure to follow (Rom. 
2:4-6, Rev. 21:8); There is none 
to deliver (Acts 4:12; 1 Peter 1: 


18) ; Jesus Christ has redeemed me 
(1 Peter 1:19); I believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ (Rom. 10:10). 


after a few years of treatment his 
disease was arrested. He then had 
the privilege of attending our Bible 


IN CHRIST’S NAME 


by 
Augusta Schmidt 


A storekeeper in Basna was brought to our hospital in Jagdeeshpur. He 
had pneumonia and was very weak. Dr. Dester feared he would not recover. 
The young wife and the two sons, of six and eight years, stayed with the patient. 
They were the only relatives near by. In a few days the crisis came and the 
patient became unconscious. The young wife was afraid and worried. 


Around midnight the woman came to wake me and said her husband 
looked as though he were going to die and begged me to stay with her as she 
was afraid. I had filled strong coffee in my thermos flask to give to the patient 
as a stimulant when needed. The patient swallowed, though he was unconscious 
and in a cold sweat. We applied heat and gave other necessary medicine and 
waited for the morning. To our joy the patient was much better in the morning 
and had regained consciousness. He thanked us and said, “When I was dust 
you served me.” 

Slowly the» man recovered and attended our morning devotional services. 
He bought Bible story books for his boys who went to school and could read. 
The whole family was very responsive to God’s Word and grateful for all that 
was done for them. The man was soon told that he was well enough to go home. 

The patient, however, stayed on until a whole month had passed. Then 
one day he came and said, “I really would like to stay here all the time, but 
I have these boys to support and my store and plot of land is in Basna, so I must 
go back again.” Then he added, “I have paid my hospital bills, but I wish to 
give a thank offering in the name of Christ, in whose name I received help 
here.” He then brought a cow as a gift, thanked us all, and left. 


This patient, as well as many others, has heard us say that this hospital 
and all the helpers would not be here if Christ had not come. We have told 
the patients that out of love and gratitude for salvation, people in America have 
given money in Christ’s name so that this hospital could be built and could 
be a “House of Service” to them. 
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Chapter 5 


FELLOWSHIP IN THE BUILDING 
OF THE CHURCH 





The Christian Church in India is here to stay! Yes, the Christian Church 
in our Mennonite Mission Field is here to stay! One of the main functions 
of a mission is to establish a Church which will be truly indigenous. This 
Church must propagate, nurture, and support itself; it must furnish its 
own leadership, inspire Christian laymen to a life of service in the church, 
and accept responsibility in evangelism. In the last twenty-five years of 
mission work, we have come a long way in establishing this Church on 
a more permanent basis. Let me quote a few extracts from the chapter 
on “The Indian Church” in “Twenty-Five Years with God in India”: 
“the Indian leaders of the Indian church do not as yet hold positions 
of pastor and of ordained minister.—By far the greatest number of these 
leaders at present in our church are people from elsewhere.” “In our 
whole field there is one ordained deacon. Elders there are none.” “The 
statistical sheets show a total of seven organized churches.” These churches 
are called “mission churches.” 

What a different picture is presented in 1950! Instead of seven “mission 
churches” with missionary pastors, there are now eleven organized church- 
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es each with its own Indian pastor, 
who is an ordained elder. Each 
church has at least two ordained 
deacons. Most of these pastors and 
deacons are “home products” and 
have received their training in our 
mission schools and our Bible 
School in Janjgir. Although the 
story of the Bible School has been 
given in the chapter, “Fellowship 
in Evangelism,” yet it must be 
re-emphasized that this school 
has helped greatly in providing the 
leadership of our churches today. 

In this chapter you will read 
how the eleven General Confer- 
ence Mennonite Churches in India, 
working together as the Hindu- 
stani Church Conference, provide 
spiritual nurture for their mem- 
bers, supervise evangelistic work, 
support their own pastors, main- 
tain a Home Mission Field, and in 
other ways fulfill their functions 


as churches. In this chapter you 


~ will also read about the activities 


of the Sammelan, a district con- 
ference in the Jagdeeshpur area, 
in which all officers and commit- 
tee members are Indians, which 
accepts responsibility in evange- 
lism, and which has become self- 
supporting. You will read how 
the entire Christian community 
receives spiritual nurture in the 
Annual Bible Course. You will 
also read about the activities of 


women and how they serve in 


the total church program. The 
Church in India is at work! The 
fellowship in the gospel is in- 
spiring! Fellow-members, both 
national and foreign, are work- 
ing together in a great effort to 
fulfill Christ’s words, “Upon this 
Rock I will build my church; and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” 


SURE CURE FOR SITCH 


by 
Augusta Schmidt 


One day a middle-aged man came to the Korba Dispensary asking for a 
remedy for his itch. His whole body was covered with ringworm and itch. The 
patient said he had tried all the native remedies for several years, but received 
no relief. The man was advised to apply a weak solution of tincture of iodine 
after his daily bath in the morning and sulphur salve at bedtime. 

The patient returned promptly after a week to report his condition. The 
man said he was cured. “But,” he said, “that medicine certainly burned. When 
I came home I applied all the medicine from the bottle; then took the salve and 
rubbed it well into my skin. It then started to burn terribly. I spent the rest of 
the night in the village bathing tank!” 

I asked whether the patient put the entire week’s medicine on at one time, 
and he said he did. I gasped and laughed at the same time. The man also began 
to laugh and said, “Well, it surely did burn, but it is a wonderful thing to be 
cured of such a bad, long-standing itch in one day. I shall always sing the 
praises of your name.” 





The Hindustani Church Conference 


by 


S. T. Moyer 


Someone has described the work 
of missions as a scaffold used in 
the erection of the building of God 
—the Church. Others have used 
the words of John the Baptist, 
“She, the Church, must increase, 
but it, the mission, must decrease.” 
The metaphor and the reference 
both illustrate, but only partially 
SO. 

At the present time the Mission 
has retained the jurisdiction of the 
mission hospitals at Champa and 
Jagdeeshpur; the supervision of 
the Bethesda Leper Home at 
Champa, in cooperation with the 
Mission to Lepers; the Funk Me- 
morial Girls School; the Janzen 
Memorial School, both middle and 
high school at Jagdeeshpur; the 
mission stations and the mission- 
ary personnel. The work distinctly 
directed by the church in India in- 
cludes all the local churches and 
their pastors, the primary schools, 
the evangelistic work, publication 
work, the Bible School, the Home 
Mission Field. Missionaries are 
closely associated with the Indian 
leadership in carrying on this 
work, in the Fellowship of the 
* Gospel. And the churches in North 
America through their gifts and of- 
ferings, and prayers, have a share 
in this Fellowship of the Gospel. 

The throb of the pulse beat of 
the church in India is best gotten 
by attending one of the annual 
church conferences. Come with me 
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and let us climb up onto the tower 
of the Mauhadih Church, near the 
geographical center of the India 
Mission Field. It is late afternoon 
in early January. The first session 
of the annual Conference of the 
Hindustani Mennonite Churches is 
soon to open. 

Annual Church Conference. 
Look south across the bed of the 
great Mahanadi River. Streams of 
delegates are coming over the 
sands of the river, half a mile wide. 
Boat loads are still being rowed 
across the swift flowing waters. 
Men, women, children; pastors 
with their flocks; school teachers 
with their pupils; they come from 
Kodopoh, sixty miles to the south- 
east; from Sukhri, forty miles to 
the southwest; they come from the 
six churches of the Jagdeeshpur 
area, from the Christian centers of 
the Mauhadih area—from 150 vil- 
lages to the south of the river. 

Look to the west bank of the 
Hasdeo River. There you will see 
the delegates, interested Christian 
laymen, school girls, and young 
people from the Janjgir area. Look 
to the north of the mission com- 
pound to the roads just beyond the 
old Mauhadih village. Look far 
on the horizon to the northeast, 
beyond Birra, to the highway 
there. There they come—by bi- 
cycle, by foot, by buffalo cart, by 
ox cart, by car, by bus. They are 
coming from the Korba area, fifty 


Officers and committee chairmen of Hindustani 
Conference, 


Brother Puran Banwar 


miles to the north; from the Home 
Mission Field, eighty-five miles to 
the north; from the Champa area 
with its hamlets and _ villages, 
twenty-five miles to the north— 
there they come with bag and 
baggage. 

There they come—representing 
four thousand baptized Christians, 
twenty-six hundred unbaptized 
children, more than two hundred 
villages in which baptized be- 
lievers live, and eleven organized 
churches, 

Reviewing the Years Work. 
Now come with me into the busi- 
ness sessions. You may be sur- 
prised, but you will find here 
parliamentary procedure which 
equals some of the best of any as- 
sembly in England or North Amer- 
ica. Brother Puran  Banwar* is 
chairman. He is ably assisted by 
the secretary, Brother Samuel Ste- 
phen, headmaster of the Janzen 
Memorial School. 

Reports are brought in. The 
Home Mission Board consisting 
only of Indian brethren desire the 
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1947 





Rev. John Walters, pastor of the Bethel 


Church at Jagdeeshpur and treasurer, 
of the Hindustani Conference, with his| 


wife, Bundi Bai, Bible woman 


backing of Conference to build a 
new outpost near the boundary of 
the closed Sarjuga State, ninety 
miles over mountains and through 
jungles, to the north. The Publica- 
tion Committee reports on the 
church paper, the Mennonite 
Bandhu. The Committee has just 
produced a new song book, in the 
Hindi language of course, and 
urges all churches to buy their 
quota so that the printers’ bill 
might be paid. The Elders’ Com- 
mittee is reporting on the ordina- 
tion of three new elders and four 
other ministers who are to be pub- 
licly ordained before the large as- 
sembly on Sunday. They also 
announce the names of four dea- 
cons who will be ordained in their 
respective churches. The Evan- 
gelistic Committee tells of the 
thousands of meetings held in the 
villages, of the five hundred who 
have been baptized during the 
year, and of the inquirers and bap- 
tisms in the so-called sterile areas. 


] 


The Educational Committee re- 
ports that there are 150 children of 
Christian parents in the Jagdeesh- 
pur area for whom no school fa- 
cilities are available, and asks the 
question, “How can we have a 
strong church if the coming gener- 
ation cannot learn to read God’s 
Word?” The Finance Committee 
reports on the proposed budget. 
Elsewhere the Women’s Society 
and the Young People’s Organiza- 
tion hold their annual meetings. 

The Big Day of the Feast. Sun- 
day morning has arrived. No 
church building yet built in our 
India field can hold the one thou- 
sand believers and their children 
gathered for the Big Day of the 
Feast. So the meeting is held out- 
doors in a big enclosure covered 
with canvas and surrounded by a 
bamboo fencing or matting; it is 
tastefully decorated with banners 
and streamers, and an improvised 
platform in front is beautifully 
decorated with tropical potted 
plants. 

The singing of the beloved 
catchy Indian tunes—bhajans and 
gasals—and of the Western tunes— 
the rich hymns of the ages—have 
prepared the heart and the mind 
of the worshipers for the program 
of the day. 

The ordinations have been com- 
pleted; the charge has been given; 
the promises have been received; 
the right hand of fellowship has 
been extended; the hands of the 
chosen elders, some Indian and 
some foreign missionary, have 
been laid upon the heads of the 
candidates. 

Now comes the hour for the 
communion service. Off in a sec- 
tion set apart sit the large delega- 
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THE BIG DAY OF THE FEAST 


Top: ‘Ihe meeting is held outdoors.” 
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The ordination of 4 evangelists by Rev. P. P. Asna 


“With great 


solemnity, 
distributed” 


the elements are 

















tion from the Bethesda Leper 
Home. Here in front sit the school 
children from the Mauhadih Pri- 
mary Schools. Behind them sit the 
large group of some sixty boys 
from the Janzen Memorial School 
at Jagdeeshpur. Over there you 
will see about fifty girls from the 
Funk Memorial School from Janj- 
gir. Near them sit the young wo- 
men teachers, beautifully dressed 
in their colorful saris. Then there 
are present about fifty students 
from the Bible School at Janjgir. 
Young and old, Indian and foreign, 
gray heads and stalwart youth, a 
thousand strong have gathered to- 
gether for this great feast. 

The Indian elders are in charge. 
However, they have asked an old- 
er missionary elder to officiate. 
With the help of two immediate 
assistants—both Indian—and with 
six pairs of other helpers—Indian 


and Western—with great solemni- 
ty, reverence, and unction, the ele- 
ments are distributed. They come 
to the leprous Christians for whom 
also Christ died. They pass on to 
the young and to the old, to the 
highly trained Indian Christian 
doctors from the hospitals, to the 
humble illiterate believers from 
the village, to the missionary moth- 
er with twenty generations of 
Christianity in her forebears, and 
to the newly-baptized from among 
those who are not worldly wise, 
nor influential, nor of noble birth. 
Here they are one in Christ, knit 
together in the Fellowship of the 
Gospel, in this great memorial 
feast. 

The hour is late. Having looked 
unto Jesus, who is Cleanser, Hope- 
giver, Strength-imparter, the mul- 
titude disperses. Another year of 
church work is to begin. The mul- 





Rev. Samson Walters, pastor of the 
Mauhadih Church, with his wife, 


(L. to r.) Brother Puran Banwar, Rev. 
A. E. Kreider, and Rev. P. P. Asna, 
pastor of the Champa Church 


Rev. Joel Asna, pastor of the Bethesda 
Church at Champa, with his wife 
Agramaiti Bai, and four 
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titude goes forth. A year of in- 
gathering in the evangelistic field; 
a year of nurture in the church 
program; a year of leadership de- 
velopment in the high school, the 
Bible School, the two middle 
schools, the boarding homes, and 
in the primary schools; a year of 
healing in the two hospitals and 
the Bethesda Leper Home. 
“Like a mighty army moves the 
Church of God 
Brothers, we are treading where 
the saints have trod.” 


A’ THIEF IN? THE “NIGHT 
(Malaria) 


by 
Elizabeth W. Thiessen 


A thief in the night you are, my friend, 
A thief in the night you are; 

You are very sly and very shy, 
But we know you for what you are. 


Sometimes you cause a fever high, 
Sometimes a fever low; 

But always you're the beastly friend 
That we have come to know. 


Sometimes you take advantage sure, 
Of tired arms and legs; 

When someone needs a rest to cure 
His aching limbs and head. 


Sometimes there’s loss of appetite, 
And food has just no taste; 

We wonder how to make it right 
And dislike such a waste. 





Top: Rev. P. W. Penner and Rev. Rufus Asna, veteran 
co-laborers in the building of the Church 


Center: The Mauhadih Church 


Sometimes a person has no strength 
To meet the day’s routine; 

One just forgets that you're the cause 
Of the mischief done unseen. 


Bottom: The Champa Church 


A thief in the night you are, my friend, 
A thief in the night you are; 

You are very sly and very shy, 
But we know you for what you are. 
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The Sammelan—A District Conference 


by 


J. R. Duerksen 


The year 1937 was one of special 
significance to the Jagdeeshpur 
area. During this year a committee 
composed of representatives from 
the English Baptist Mission met 
an equal number of representa- 
tives from the General Conference 
Mennonite Mission in Jagdeeshpur. 
The purpose of this meeting was 
to transfer part of the mission field 
in the Phuljhar State which had 
thus far belonged to the Baptist 
Mission. It meant a good measure 
of extended territory for the Men- 
nonite Mission, and not only was 
our district enlarged, but in the 
part which was added were the 
homes of four hundred “Baptist” 
Christians. These added to the 
four hundred “Mennonite” Chris- 
tians in the other half of Phul- 
jhar and in Deori State made the 
Jagdeeshpur mission station re- 
sponsible for a double number of 
Christians all at once. These eight 
hundred Christians lived in about 
fifty-two villages and were scat- 
tered over the whole field. Those 
living in the village of the north- 
west corner were fifty miles distant 
from the group living in the village 
of the southeast corner. Reorgan- 
ization, therefore, was imperative. 

The task of reorganizing fell to 
Brother W. F. Unruh. Although 
his service, and that of Mrs. Unruh, 
continued only one year in this 
area, yet their accomplishment has 
been of great value. Time has 
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proved that their work was direct- 
ed and blessed by Him who knows 
the past, present, and future alike; 
and who is able, by His great 
love, to bring together those who 
otherwise would have remained 
separate. Forty delegates from 
seventeen small village churches 
met in the village of Sirko, July 20, 
1938. This meeting was called the 
“Sammelan of the Phuljhar-Deori 
Mennonite Churches.” In abbre- 
viated form it became known as 
the Sammelan, which really means 
an assembly or a conference. 

The main purpose of this or- 
ganization was to provide a chan- 
nel through which God’s living 
Word might be taught continually 
and consistently to all Christians 
in that area, so that they might 
“grow in grace, and in the knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ” and thus be enabled to 
witness intelligently before non- 
Christians, bringing them also to 
the Saviour. Without definite or- 
ganization it would have been im- 
possible to teach newly baptized 
believers to observe all things 
which the Lord Jesus commands. 
Organization was necessary also 
for the sake of discipline. The 
problems, as well as the blessings, 
multiplied with the increase of the 
number of new Christians from 
year to year. From one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred or more 
were baptized annually, and later, 





































Top: The “Palak Sabha” 





more than seven hundred were 
added to the church in one single 
year. Both the older Christians 
and the more recent believers 
needed shepherding. 


The delegates to the first Sam- 
melan meeting at Sirko, which has 
already been mentioned, made a 
simple constitution. From time to 
this this constitution has been re- 
vised and changes have had to be 
made. In order to fit this organiza- 
tion into the Hindustani Church 
Conference of the General Confer- 
ence Mennonite Mission the origi- 
nal seventeen congregations were, 
after a short time, organized so as 
to form six large churches for 
which the leaders chose the fol- 
lowing names; Bethel, Bethany, 
Eden, Emmanuel, Salem, and An- 
tioch. All of these were received 
into the Hindustani Church Con- 
ference directly as separate 
churches. Their relationship to 
Conferences is like that of the 
churches in America to the District 
Conferences and to the General 
Conference; that is, a direct re- 
lationship to both. The members of 





Upper center: Rev. John Thiessen installs Rev. Kripadan Ghore as Pastor of the Eden Church 
Eden church members gather for installation of their pastor 


Lower center: 
Bottom left: Family devotional service 


A small village group gathers for a Christmas celebration. Rev. Hanuk Masih 
(in back holding child) is the pastor 
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each of these churches live in a 
number of villages in a definitely 
prescribed area and all are repre- 
sented both in the more local, semi- 
annual Sammelan meetings and 
in the annual Hindustani Church 
Conference. Recently the Samme- 
lan has also become an annual 
conference instead of semi-annual. 


The “palak sabha” (a as in arm; 
second a as the u in luck; Palak 
means shepherd; sabha means “a 
meeting”) was from the beginning 
and still is the general administra- 
tive body of the Sammelan. It is 
composed of all the ordained In- 
dian elders and deacons of the 
churches in the Jagdeeshpur area, 
and at least one missionary. This 
group meets at the end of each 
month. Reports are then received 
concerning the work that has been 
done during the past month and 
plans are made for the coming 
month. Besides the palak sabha, 
the Sammelan has a chairman, a 
secretary, and a treasurer. These 
three are chosen by the delegates 
at a regular meeting. It is their 
duty to make and carry out the 
programs of all the Sammelan 
meetings. They also cooperated 
with the palak sabha in making 
the annual budget. More recently 
there has been an _ educational 
board, the members of which are 
chosen by the Sammelan. This 
board has charge of all the pri- 
mary schools of the Jagdeeshpur 
area. Missionary or Indian mem- 
bers may be chosen, but in prac- 
tice, most of the members thus far 
have been Indian. The chairman of 


the Sammelan has always been one 
of the missionaries from Jagdeesh- 
pur except for the last two meet- 
ings. It is encouraging to know 
that one of the Indian brethren 
has been well able to take care of 
the duties of the chairman. Pre- 
vious to this an Indian brother, as 
vice chairman, did the greater part 
of the work of the chairman in one 
or two meetings, and he did it ef- 
ficiently. 

In order to insure regular Bible 
teaching to all Christians in their 
own village and home, the palak 
sabha, during the first two years, 
planned and carried out quarterly 
retreats for all paid and unpaid 
leaders. By attending these re- 
treats a number of unpaid leaders 
were donating two or three days 
of their service to the church every 
three months; besides this it be- 
came their duty to give daily teach- 
ing to their Christian neighbors 
from that which they had learned. 
Simple devotional services were 
held in each village every evening 
for which all Christians gathered. 
Since the leaders themselves had 
very little education, sermon out- 
lines and simple Bible lessons were 
worked out for them at the retreat. 
At the same time “Model Lessons” 
were presented at these retreats by 
the palaks or by some _ other 
experienced evangelistic worker. 
Discussions followed which were 
interesting, revealing, and helpful. 
Unfortunately these retreats for 
leaders could not be continued and 
consequently, the daily evening de- 
votional services suffered. They 
were a great blessing in many vil- 
lages. As more Christians, and 
especially the children of Chris- 
tian families, learned to read, more 
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emphasis was placed on family de- 
votional services in each Christian 
home. 

One of the evidences of Chris- 
tian experience and _= spiritual 
growth in the church is indicated 
by the willingness on the part of 
all members to bring their tithes 
and gifts and free will offerings to 
the Lord. According to Ps. 96: 7, 
8—“Give unto the Lord, O ye kin- 
dreds of the people, give unto the 
Lord glory and strength. Give 
unto the Lord the glory due unto 
His name’’—giving is very closely 
connected with bringing an offer- 
ing and coming into His courts to 
worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness. Most of the newly bap- 
tized Christian believers need to 
learn to give their offerings unto 
the Lord. They may have given 
offerings to their helpless gods be- 
fore. The financial needs of the 
Sammelan also helped to encour- 
age giving. There are from four 
to seven evangelistic workers who 
give nearly all their time in Chris- 
tian service who are paid from 
Sammelan funds. There are the 
widows and the poor who need 
help; church buildings need re- 
pairs and new church buildings 
were and are to be constructed. 
Contributions to the Bible Society 
and the Tract Society have been 
sent regularly. Later there has 
been an addition of an annually in- 
creasing amount to be given for 
primary education within the 
church. In order to stimulate giv- 
ing, the constitution provided and 
the Mission agreed to give a grant 
to the church of one rupee for 
every rupee which the church col- 
lected, but this, for one year only. 
There are sixteen annas in a rupee. 


The second year the mission grant 
was only fourteen annas for every 
rupee; the third year the mission 
grant amounted to only twelve 
annas, and so on. The idea was 
that the mission grant should de- 
crease and the church contribu- 
tions increase until the church was 
able to help itself. The plan 
worked and today the Mission has 
fulfilled its obligation. Outside of 
the church organization the Mis- 
sion still finds much evangelistic 
work to do side by side with the 
church. 


Furthermore, in the problem of 
discipline the Sammelan has been 
useful. If Christians, coming out 
of a non-Christian environment 
and yet maintaining their homes 
within that same environment, are 
to “walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith they are called,” then 
much discipline is required. They 
must learn to observe the Lord’s 
Day with its Sunday morning serv- 
ice, the Sunday School, Christian 
Endeavor, and the Witness Band; 
and during the week, the prayer 
meeting and the Bible class for the 


Top left: Rev. Tranonidhi Paul, pastor of the Antioch Church 

Top center and top right: Side and front view of a small village church 
Center left: Another village church 
Bottom left: Sammelan delegates at their bi-annual meeting 
Bottom center: Rev. Philip Gardia, pastor of the Bethany Church, with his wife, Elizabeth Bai 
Bottom right: Curious eyes inspect the jeep 








women. All these or similar meet- 
ings must be employed in order 
that the newly converted believer 
may have spiritual food for 
strength and growth. The Chris- 
tian marriage requirements have 
proved difficult for many new 
Christians. In regard to this the 
Christian community has had 
many a heartache, and yet, as 
many Christians have stood togeth- 
er seeking a solution, we have seen 
that this problem also is not too 
hard for the Lord. While I am 


observe a definite program known 
as “The Christian Home Week,” 
which serves a definite purpose in 
making our Christians more home 
and family conscious. 

In the Jagdeeshpur area there 
are today about two thousand and 
four hundred Christians living in 
about one hundred forty villages. 
May the Lord continue to use this 
little conference in the Jagdeesh- 
pur area to establish faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and in God our 
Father. 


writing this some of our churches 





“ONCE I WAS BLIND—’ 
by 
Elenore M. Schmidt 
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“One thing I know, whereas once I was blind, now I see. Everyone was 
listening eagerly as the hospital worker told of the healing of the blind man. 
He told of the faith, the obedience, and the fearlessness of the man who had 
been healed. More than that he told them of their blindness. Then he led them 
to the feet of Jesus where they might receive complete healing. As he was giving 
the message he noticed a man who had been a patient some months before. He 
had been blind, and now he could see. A cataract had been removed from his 
eyes. He was listening eagerly. Suddenly he got to his feet and clapping his 
hands as a pleased child would, shouted, “I am like that man—once I was blind 
but now I see.” 

This story would be complete if the healing of the patient’s spiritual 
blindness had also taken place. This man, a Mohammedan, did not turn to 
Christ as his Healer and Saviour. Pray with us that he and many others will 
not only be healed to see the light of the sun, but that their spiritual eyes may 
be opened to see the Light of Life. 
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The Annual Bible Course 


by 


Adah G. Wenger _ 


“When will this year’s Bible 
Course be held?” It is a familiar 
question which is sure to be heard 
by workers on each station, at some 
time or other during the year; the 
hearing of it brings joy and en- 
couragement. Thinking into the 
question as to why so many Chris- 
tians look forward to this annual 
season set aside for special study 
of God’s Word, one seems to rec- 
ognize a constraining Power there 
which one does not stop to analyse. 
It is enough to be happy about it, 
to thank God and rejoice, and to 
go forward with new zeal and 
love for the Word as the season 
comes around year by year. Grate- 
ful thanks are due those to whom 
came the vision many years ago 
for this invaluable phase of Chris- 
tian effort and who under the 
guidance of God took the initial 
step to bring it to pass. While 
originally planned and begun as a 
refresher course for evangelists 
and Bible women only and held in 
one designated, central place, it 
has been expanded to include the 
entire adult Christian community 
of each station. Similarly the chil- 
dren’s needs are provided for each 
year on each station, in Daily Va- 
cation Bible Schools and youth 
retreats. 

In the beginning years the In- 
dian Christian workers gathered 
from the different stations, lived 
in tents during the time of the 
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special course, and found it a sea- 
son of happy fellowship. These 
little clusters of tents bearing on 
posters the name of Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Samaria, etc., to des- 
ignate the different fields repre- 
sented, may now be thought of as 
a center from which the light of 
the gospel has radiated far and 
wide over the many years of time. 
Some of those who attended have 
passed on to their eternal home; 
others are still actively sowing the 
seed of the Word. The same wit- 
ness which went out from the “Je- 
rusalem” and “Samaria” tents of 
those days now goes out from 
established churches, also bearing 
names of sacred places. 

There are certain individuals yet 
among us who have attended the 
Bible Course for at least thirty- 
three years out of the thirty-six 
years since it was begun in 1913. 
It is one phase of the work which 
has not grown old, and the ques- 
tion of the possibility of having to 
discard it as a worn out method of 
Christian education has never 
arisen. It is the blessing of the 
living God upon His holy, living 
Word which makes the Bible 
Course keep its freshness all 
through the years and makes many 
enter into it with zest and enthusi- 
asm year by year. One who has 
been an annual student for the 
past thirty-three years, when ques- 
tioned as to the secret of the long 


Bible course is t 


pastors, evangeli 
Bible women at 
station 


aught to 
sts, and 
central 


continued interest in the course, 
eagerly reached for her Bible and 
exclaimed spontaneously and 
heartily, “There is power in the 
Word and it creates hunger.” To 
this eloquent witness she added 
her grateful testimony of her in- 
creased knowledge of the Word 
gained through the years. Another 
says, “There is strength and life 
in the Word.” 


Time given for the course has 
also been extended. In the early 
years when it was begun in Janj- 
gir, and for some years following, 
it covered a period of five days. 
The schedule now calls for four to 
six weeks. A twenty-four year 
program is being followed with the 
New Testament books and certain 
Old Testament books repeated 
every twelve years. 


To all who willingly participate, 
both as students and instructors, 
the Annual Bible Course has come 
to mean a time of deepening and 
quickening of spiritual life and 
growth, without which the experi- 
ence of each passing year would 
not be complete. New Christians 


“The student becomes the teacher,” 
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relaying the Bible teachings to babes in Christ such 


as this 


have been nurtured; older and 
more mature believers, literate and 
illiterate, have been strengthened 
and established; and workers in 
His vineyard have been better pre- 
pared for ministry in the Word of 
Lruth: 


“Tell me the story simply, as 
to a little child,’ we sing in the 
grand old hymn. To many it must 
be told simply, but to those who 
receive it with open heart and 
mind it is the Word of Life. “Our 
heart is fixed on the feet of Jesus,” 
sang a group of men when the 
closing program of a Bible Course 
was being given. One of the group 
had been baptized only a few 
weeks before, and it was a joy 
to see him join heartily in the 
song. 


“Some put on the guru garland, 
Some put on the sacred ashes, 


Some put on the sacred thread, 
Some worship gods and goddesses, 
Some go on pilgrimage, 

Some bathe in the Ganges, 
Some sit among five fires; (but) 
Our heart is fixed on the feet of 

Jesus.” 

It is this last line of the verse 
which rings out again and again 
as a precious refrain in this widely 
known Christian song. Like the 
singer mentioned above, many oth- 
ers who are babes in Christ learn 
the wonderful truths of salvation 
and of life in Christ through scrip- 
ture and song as each year the 
message and instructions are given 
and then relayed out to all, includ- 
ing the farthest areas and the new- 


est Christians of each community. 
Since there are many Christians 
living out in the villages and it 
is not possible for them to congre- 
gate at the main stations for so 
long a time, the evangelistic work- 
ers from those areas attend the 
course and then return to their 
places to bring it to others. The 
student becomes the teacher to the 
local group among whom he serves. 
We praise God, for we believe be- 
cause of this time of special study 
and fellowship in the Word, there 
are many who are better prepared 
to say with the Psalmist, “My heart 
is fixed oh God, my heart is fixed; 
I will sing, yea, I will sing praises.” 


MARIAM 
by 


Anne Penner 


Little Mariam’s big, black eyes sparkled and her little dark face beamed all 
over as she “salaamed” us in the approved fashion. She was seven years old 
and, though small for her age, was bright and very active. She played with 
the other girls in the boarding and went to school every day. After school hours 
her merry laugh could be heard at almost any time. However, Mariam had not 
always been a happy, healthy little girl. 

About five years previous, little Mariam was brought to the Champa 
Hospital. She was ill and so weak that she lay perfectly still. There was 
trouble in the family and her mother was unable to look after her. For months 
she was kept in the hospital where little hope was held for her recovery. The 
nurses fed her and held her frequently. They talked to her and played with her, 
but there was no response from the little one. Gradually, however, this constant 
and regular care showed its results and the baby began to gain in weight. She 
began to smile at the nurses when they stopped beside her and cried when 
they walked on without picking her up. At three years of age she was still unable 
to walk, but very slowly she improved until she was well enough to be released 
from the hospital. 

After leaving the hospital, Mariam was placed into our girls’ boarding home 
at Janjgir. Here, living among many other girls, she slowly but steadily 
improved, until today Mariam is a happy, healthy, and normal child, bringing 
joy and blessing to many with her bright smile and winning manner. 
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Women as Helpers in the Church 


by 


Ruth R. Ratzlatt 


From the foundation of the 
Christian Church one reads that 
women shared in its establishment 
and in its services. It was Pris- 
cilla who with her husband opened 
the doors of her home so that the 
Christians might have a meeting 
place. The Apostle Paul calls her, 
“my helper in Christ Jesus”’—a 
worthy title. (Rom. 16:3) Again 
it was Phebe who was called “a 
servant of the church” (Rom. 16: 
1) and Dorcas who was “full of 
good works and alms deeds.” (Acts 


97 36)- 
Likewise, one finds that women 
have been instrumental in the 


growth and strengthening of the 





Church here in India. However, 
women did not at once take an 
active interest in being of service 
in the church. How could they be 
expected to! The first converts at 
each of our stations were illiterate 
villagers. The women were hardly 
willing to speak when spoken to © 
and were unable to read or sew. 
In her non-Christian environment 
woman had never been expected to 
speak nor think for herself. When 
someone had asked her a question 
as a child, her mother or father had 
answered for her. Her parents 
made all decisions for her, even ar- 
ranging for her marriage. After 
her wedding her husband: planned 


Water for household use 
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her life. The woman was expected 
to keep house and bear children. 
Very likely it was her husband 
who decided they would become 
Christians. Then as a Christian 
she was asked to express herself. 
She was asked to learn to sing, to 
become familiar with Bible stories, 
and to memorize Bible verses. 
With her natural reticence this 
was difficult. 


No wonder that at the beginning 
of our mission work, there were 
few active church workers among 
women. At the founding of each 
of our stations the same situation 
existed: with difficulty were wom- 
en drawn from their homes to 
teach them Bible stories and sew- 
ing; they would not pray in pub- 
lic; there were no women Sunday 
School teachers; they had little 
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fellowship even with each other; 
and when sorrow came into a 
home, even leaders’ wives would 
sometimes refuse to go into that 
home to express their sympathy; 
a woman’s world was small and 
her interests were narrow. 


Contrast that beginning with to- 
day when we find women as active 
helpers and servants of the church 
—Sunday School teachers, Bible 
women, leaders of prayer meet- 
ings, leaders of women’s groups, 
delegates to Hindustani Church 
Conference, willing to witness be- 
fore not only non-Christian women 
but men as well, enjoying each 
other’s fellowship, sympathizing 
with one another in need. Yes, 
for a time we even found a woman 
as secretary of our Hindustani 
Church Conference. 


This willingness of women to 
express themselves and to use their 
talents came about slowly. It was 
always the missionary lady on a 
station who.urged the Christian 
women to gather for meetings. In 
Janjgir the first “Women’s Or- 
ganization” was composed of four 
women. At their meetings they 
were taught about the mothers 
of the Bible. Later they were 
taught to patch their saries (dress- 
es) and make blouses. In Mauha- 
dih the women’s meetings began 
with a temperance organization in 
about 1922 or ’23. Later the in- 






terests of this group broadened so 
that monthly mothers’ meetings 
and weekly sewing classes were 
held. Again it was necessary to 
teach the women to sew. 


In Jagdeeshpur, women’s work 
was started in 1924. In 1928 an 
adult literacy class for women was 
organized. In this group were 
about ten women of which two or 
three learned to read so well that 
they could conduct family devo- 
tions in their homes. How happy 
one was when she was able to 
read well enough to appear in pub- 
lic and as a reward received a 
Bible. Here also sewing was an 
unknown art. Although some 
clothes for distribution were com- 
ing from America, due to the 
larger Christian community, there 
were not enough to go around and 
hence often hard feelings resulted. 
So the missionaries evolved a dif- 
ferent plan one year. At Christmas 
time they bought enough cloth 
from the local weavers to provide 
one garment for each adult and 
each child under school age in the 
home. The condition for receiving 
these garments was that the wife 
or mother must come and sew them 
herself. Many a woman who had 
never held a needle in her hand 
was thus given a new incentive to 
learn and worked faithfully at her 
task. On Christmas Day it was her 
joy to personally present a gar- 
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WOMEN IN THE HOME 


Top left: Mothering the children 
Top right: Bringing in the sheaves 


Bottom right: Preparing thread for weaving 


ment, the work of her own hands, 
to the members of her family. 


Many of the Christian mothers 
of today have learned sewing in 
primary and middle schools and 
hence this emphasis of those ear- 
lier years is no longer necessary. 
Today missionary women seldom 
need to teach sewing but can use 
their efforts in other phases of 
teaching “the life abundant.” 


Today at each of our main mis- 
sion stations we find an organized 
women’s organization with Indian 
women in places of responsibility. 
Most societies have Indian officers 
who are responsible for programs 
and for sewing. However, it is still 
often necessary for missionary 
women to act as supervisors, to 
provide initiative and enthusiasm, 














Mennonite Women’s Conference, 





1949 


and to help in planning programs. 


The Christian Home Movement 
is receiving much emphasis in 
Christian circles all over India to- 
day. The observation of Family 
Week and the celebrating of the 
Christian Home Festival is taking 
place in more and more churches. 
In our own church area we have 
not yet made the observance of 
these festivals a yearly practice, 
which is regrettable for we believe 
that the Christian home is funda- 
mental to the establishment of the 
Church. Many of our Christians 
do not comprehend what a truly 
Christian home might be. How- 
ever, it is evident that our Indian 
Christians are becoming more fam- 
ily conscious. 


A great event of the year among 
our women’s organizations is an 
annual or bi-annual mela started 
in about 1943. One might compare 
this to our mission sales in the 
homeland, for it is one of the meth- 
ods of raising money. For weeks 
the women have been sewing little 
dresses, shirts, covers, bags, and 
other things, which are sold at 
mela time. There is always a tea 
stall which is greatly patronized. 
Some of the women make Indian 
breads or bring vegetables or eggs, 
and the missionary ladies are ex- 
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pected to bring cookies or ginger- 
bread. What a crowd gathers 
around the cookie stall as each 
person hopes to buy a couple cook- 
ies before the supply is exhausted! 
It is a joyous time of fellowship 
coupled with work. ~ : 

True it is that social occasions 
are few in the lives of the women, 
so sometimes a social hour, a tea, 
or a picnic is planned. Then there 
is always an extraordinarily large 
crowd present for perhaps even in 
America it takes refreshments to 
promote attendance. Here in India 
the majority of women are too poor 
to take their turn at serving re- 
freshments, but occasionally each 
one is able to give a few cents 
towards some social event. How 
glad the women are to leave their 
homes for a half day to enjoy a 
picnic in some beautiful jungle or 
river spot! What hot spicy curry 
they make, for the hotter the curry 
the better, so they feel. Then often 
some games are played, but many 
of the women do not know how to 
play. They have never experi- 
enced this means of fun and ex- 
pression. Many of them were 
children, and almost before they 
reached womanhood, they became 
wives and mothers. 


There are serious soul-stirring 
events in the year—one of which 
is the observance of the World’s 
Day of Prayer. This is taken very 
seriously by many of the women. 
Usually the printed forms used all 
over the world are followed. As 
the women think of themselves as 
a part of a great worldwide fellow- 
ship, they begin to feel a oneness 
with Christians of other lands. 
They pray fervently at these times 


and it is a joy to see so many of 
the women take part. 

Every few years a Woman’s In- 
stitute is held for the Christian 
women of the Chattisgarhi area. 
It was in the late 20’s when the 
missionary women of the Evangeli- 
cal, Disciples, and Mennonite Mis- 
sions of this area felt the need of 
enlarging the vision of their Bible 
women and of showing them that 
they were not just one lone group 
of Christians in the world but fel- 
low members of the body of Christ. 
Gradually this Conference expand- 
ed to include not only Bible women 
but lay women as well. For those 
women who are fortunate enough 
to attend, this Institute is a moun- 
tain top experience. Ordinarily, 
the life of an Indian woman is 
composed of cooking over a slow 
wood fire, cleaning with cow-dung 
“varnish,” washing the family 
clothes in the village pond, and 
looking after her children of whom 
there often are five or six. Then 
may come the opportunity to at- 
tend this Institute. With great 
anticipation the women look for- 
ward to a change in their daily 
routine, to the train ride, the new 
scenery, and then the joy of meet- 
ing old friends and of making new 
ones. In addition to this they re- 
ceive a new insight into their task 
as Christian mothers and a feast 
of spiritual food provided by great 
women Christians from distant 
places. 

Our Hindustani Conference also 
has become more than a business 
session of delegates. It is a time 
of spiritual refreshening and many 
of the Christians, including many 
women, from each station take the 
opportunity to attend. 
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Our prayers for our Indian 
Christian Sisters at this time can 
be quoted in the words of St. Paul: 
“We beseech you, brethren  (sis- 
ters), that you increase more and 
more; and that ye study to be 
quiet, and to do your own business, 
and to work with your hands, as 
we commanded you.” (I Thess. 4: 
10-11) “And the Lord make you to 
increase and abound in love one 
toward another, and toward all 
men, even as we do towards you,” 
(I Thess. 3:12) for you “must in- 
crease, but I (we) must decrease.” 
(John 3:30) 








Top: Jagdeeshpur women’s organization 


Bottom: Champa women’s organization 


“T Thank My God Through Jesus Christ 
For You All.” 


Roman 1:8 


You have been reading in these 
chapters of the growth of the mis- 
Sion work during the second quar- 
ter.of its history. You have read 
how the church in our mission area 
has become more firmly estab- 
lished. All of this would have been 
impossible if it had not been for 
faithful and loyal Indian fellow- 
laborers. Without the service of 
our helpers in India, the Seed could 
not have been sown so extensive- 
ly, the teaching and medical pro- 
grams would indeed be limited, 
the establishment of the church 
would have been impossible, and 
even the work of the missionary 
would have been decidedly ham- 
pered. Therefore, we, as mission- 
aries, hereby express our thanks to 
those fellow-laborers in India, who, 
through a decade or more, have 
stood faithfully by in all the strug- 
gles of building the church of 
Christ in our mission area in India: 


Brother Abram and his wife, Kalen 
Bai, first evangelistic workers, 
Champa. 

Brother Ashawan, headmaster of 
‘the Champa Primary School for 
thirty-three years and deacon in 
Champa Church. 

Rev. Joel Asna, now pastor of 
Bethesda Church, Champa. 

Rev. P. P. Asna, now pastor of the 
Champa Church. 

Rev. Rufus Asna, veteran evange- 


list and retired pastor of the 
Janjgir Church. 

Brother Puran Banwar and his 
wife, Lily Bai. Brother Banwar 
served as caretaker of Bethesda 
Leper Home. Now both are 
teaching in the Bible School, 
Janjgir. 

Brother Johan Barik, farmer and 
deacon, Emmanuel Church, Jag- : 
deeshpur. 

Brother D. Chandu, teacher in 
Janzen Memorial School, Jag- 
deeshpur. 

Brother Chandu, former medical 
worker, Champa. (deceased). 


Brother Daud Chaubey and his 
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wife, Grace Bai, 
workers, Janjgir. 
Brother Dukalu, evangelist, Korba. 


evangelistic 


Dulaurin Bai, primary school 
teacher, Korba. 

Brother Duncan, retired com- 
pounder, Bethesda Home, Cham- 
pa. 

Elizabeth Bai, Bible woman, Cham- 
pa. 


Brother Ganpat, former foreman 
of construction and maintenance, 
Champa. 

Brother Joseph Gardia, housefath- 
er, boys boarding home; deacon 
of Bethel Church, Jagdeeshpur. 

Rev. Philip Gardia, now pastor of 
Bethany Church, Jagdeeshpur. 

Brother Garib, foreman of con- 
struction and maintenance, Janj- 


Fo bp 


Rev. Kripadan Ghore, now pastor 
of the Eden Church, Jagdeesh- 
pur; former evangelist, Champa. 

Brother Gulab, dresser in Bethesda 
Hospital, Champa. 

Brother Gulal, dresser in Sewa 
Bhawan Hospital, Jagdeeshpur. 

Brother Ishwaridas, carpenter and 
deacon; and his wife, Malti Bai, 
Bible woman, Janjgir. 

Jamawatti Bai, Bible woman, now 
in Mauhadih. 

Dr. John, former doctor in Chris- 
tian Hospital, Champa. 

Brother Paul John and his wife, 
Sarawatti Bai, evangelistic 
workers, Mauhadih. 

Brother W. B. John, general man- 
ager of construction and mainte- 
nance, Jagdeeshpur. 

Mariam Bai, nurse aide, Christian 
Hospital, Champa. 

Brother Joseph Banwar and his 
wife, Trophenia Bai, early evan- 


gelistic workers, Champa. (de- 
ceased). 

Brother Binod Kumar, former 
compounder, Christian Hospital, 
Champa. 

Brother Nidhi Kumar, evangelist, 
Emmanuel Church, Jagdeeshpur. 

Brother Samodhan Kumar, teacher 
in Janzen Memorial School, Jag- 
deeshpur. 

Brother Yudishti Kumar, clerk in 
Sewa Bhawan Hospital, Jag- 
deeshpur. 

Kuncdini Bai, Bible woman, Kor- 
ba. 

Rev. Philip Ladar, pastor of Janj- 
gir Church and teacher in the 
Bible School. 

Magdalena Bai, 
teacher in 
Champa. 

Brother Masih Das Martin, blind 
evangelist, Champa. 

Rev. Hanuk Masih, now pastor of 


school 
Home, 


primary 
Bethesda 


HAVE YOU CrOKRGO ELEN SEO. PRAY? 


Elizabeth W. Thiessen 


Someone forgot to pray for us, 
Everything seemed to go wrong; 
The devil surely was let loose 


The whole day long. 


The workers were grumbling and im- 
polite, 

Some boys ran away. from school; 

The teachers quarrelled among them- 

selves, 

The preachers asked for a raise. 


The flies and mosquitoes did their best 


To disturb us in our sleep; 
The heat was most unbearable, 
From rest it did us keep. 


A youthful friend betrayed the trust 


That we had placed in him; 


A father of three sons left home, 


To lead a life of sin. 


Oh God, forsake us not today, 


The powers of evil assail; 


The darkness almost hides Thy face, 


Our trust and courage fail. 


Someone forgot to pray for us, 
Everything seemed to go wrong; 
Is it you, my friend, will you stop to 
think, 
Have you forgotten to pray? 
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the Salem Church, Jagdeeshpur. 

Brother Masih Das, headmaster of 
Janjgir Primary School for 
twenty-four years. 

Maturia Bai and her husband, Isa 
Das (deceased), early evange- 
listic workers, Jagdeeshpur. 

Brother Moti Lal, evangelist, Kor- 
ba. 

Brother Joseph Nag, farmer and 
deacon, Emmanuel Church, Jag- 
deeshpur. 

Nurse Lucy, 
Champa. 

Miss Haramoni Nand, former head- 
mistress of Funk Memorial 
School, Janjgir; language teach- 
er to new missionaries. 

Brother Israel Nandy, home mis- 
sion field worker, Korba. 

Brother John Paul, evangelist, An- 
tioch Church, Jagdeeshpur. 

Mrs. Paul, Bible woman, Champa. 

Rev. T. N. Paul, now pastor of 
the Antioch Church, Jagdeesh- 
pur. 

Rudhna Bai, Bible woman, now in 
Jagdeeshpur. 

Brother Rajaram, home mission 
field worker, Korba. 

Brother D. Ram, teacher in Janzen 
Memorial School, Jagdeeshpur. 
Sadmatti Bai, Bible woman, Cham- 

pa. 

Brother Seolal, 
worker, Janjgir. 

Brother Eliah Sidh, compounder at 
Sewa Bhawan Hospital and dea- 
con of Bethel Church; and his 
wife, Nurse Lily, Jagdeeshpur. 

Brother Anadi Singh, headmaster 
of the Jagdeeshpur Primary 
School. 

Brother Budai Singh, evangelist, 
Korba. 

Rev. Ratan Singh, now pastor of 
the Korba Church. 


Christian Hospital, 


former medical 
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Brother Sonarton, former deacon, 
Salem Church, Jagdeeshpur. 
(deceased). 

Brother Sonsai, evangelist, Cham- 
pa. 

Brother B. D. Stephen, and his 
wife, Ruth Bai, evangelistic 
workers, Mauhadih. 

Brother Samuel Stephen, head- 
master of Janzen Memorial 
School, Jagdeeshpur. 

Brother Suleman and his wife, 
Dukhni Bai, evangelistic work- 
ers, Mauhadih. 

Brother Sukhi, early convert, Janj- 
gir. 

Brother Sunderlal, former com- 


pounder in Bethesda Home, 
Champa; now compounder in 
Mauhadih. 


Dr. Caroline Theodore, former doc- 
tor in Christian Hospital, Cham- 
pa. 

Brother Timothy, compounder and 
technician, Bethesda Home, 
Champa. , 

Brother B. J. Tirkey, teacher, Jan- 
zen Memorial School; and his 
wife, Nurse Ashin, Sewa Bha- 
wan Hospital, Jagdeeshpur. 

Rev. John Walters, former Bible 
School teacher in Janjgir, now 
pastor of Bethel Church, Jag- 
deeshpur; and his wife, Bundi 
Bai, Bible woman. 

Rev. Samson Walters, pastor of the 
Mauhadih Church, and his wife, 
Agramatti Bai. 


May we exhort you, our fellow- 
laborers in India, “beside this, giv- 
ing all diligence, add to your faith 
virtue; and to virtue knowledge; 
and to knowledge temperance; 
and to temperance patience; and 
to patience godliness; and to god- 
liness brotherly kindness; and to 


brotherly kindness charity. For if 
these things be in you, and abound, 
they make you that ye shall nei- 
ther be barren, nor unfruitful in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” II Peter 1:5-8. 

There are many others to whom 
we owe a debt of thanks and grati- 
tude. There are those who served 
the Lord faithfully and who used 
their talents for His glory while 
working in our mission area for a 
lesser time than a decade. Among 
these are headmistresses, teachers, 
evangelists, and others whom God 
called to service in some other 
areas. There are the zealous 
younger workers who have just 
started their service for the Lord 
within the last decade and in 
whom we have high hopes. We 
look unto them to do outstanding 
work in the strengthening of the 
church within the next twenty-five 
years, and we thank them for the 
enthusiasm with which they work 
at present. 

As missionaries, we _ sincerely 
want to thank those faithful serv- 
ants who have helped to lighten 
our burdens and except for whom, 
we could not have given so much 
time for work in the Master’s Vine- 
yard. There are the ayahs—Su- 
khin, Sari, Pataitin, Kimhai, and 
others—to whom we give thanks. 
There are the cooks—Puran, Daud, 
Bisahu, Samuel, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Amer Singh, and others—who have 
aided us. There are also the 
gardeners, watercarriers, and mail- 
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men—Chamru, Johannes, and 
others — who have in many ways 
helped us. Surely it is true that 
“A faithful messenger—refresheth 
the soul of his masters,” (Prov. 
25:13) and “A wise servant—shall 
have part of the inheritance among 
the brethren.” (Prov. 17:2). 

There is yet another group who 
have been fellow laborers with us 
in the building of the church in 
our mission area. Without the 
faithful help of Christian carpen- 
ters, masons, mates, and day-labor- 
ers the expansion which has taken 
place would have been impossible. 
There is such a host of these that 
it would be impossible to name 
them all. As they have labored 
with their hands—cheerfully, loy- 
ally, believing —they have been 
building more than an earthly 
house, they have “A building of 
God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” (II 
Corssok 

We praise God for the Christian 
fathers and mothers who have in- 
stilled into their children the love 
for Jesus Christ and His work. 
“Blessed is the man that feareth 
the Lord—His seed shall be mighty 
upon earth; the generation of the 
upright shall be blessed.” Ps. 112: 
dis 

“Therefore, my beloved breth- 
ren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labour is not in vain in 
thesiiordttl. Core iors. 




































BEAST OR HUMAN? 


by 
Harold C. Ratzlaff 





A villager and I were sitting underneath a small tree located on the edge 
of the street inethe center of the village. The man and I were talking about 
religion, and of course I took the opportunity to tell him of Christ and of how 
Christ was interested in his salvation also. The man listened to me for a while 
and confessed to believe everything I was telling him. “But,” said he, pointing 
to a stone stuck in the earth just behind us, “This is where we get our salvation.” 

I looked at the stone behind us. It was a flat reddish piece of stone hewn 
into a rectangular shape with the top end somewhat rounded. On the stone 
were some scratches which formed a vague likeness to a very distorted human 
face. After looking at it for a bit, I turned back to my friend and asked, “Do 
you really get salvation from this stone?” He looked at the stone, then at me, 
and back at the stone. Finally he turned to me and answered, “Well, that is 
what they say.” I agreed that that is what they say. “But,” I asked again, “is 
it really true? Do you really know that this stone gives you salvation?” There 
was no answer. 





This man had been taught to consider it axiomatic that that stone gave 
him salvation and that all he had to do was to offer periodical sacrifices to it and 
pay either money or rice to the village priest every time he came around asking 
for it. Thereupon I again told him that by believing upon Christ he would 
actually be able to experience salvation; he would not have to merely depend 
upon what somebody told him. The man sat there in a very meditative mood 
for sometime. Finally he looked up at me and said, “Sahib, we illiterate villagers 
are nothing more than buffaloes, so even if I would like to believe on your 
Christ I could not, because, like buffaloes, we have to do what we are told to 
do, and we have to refrain from doing what we are told not to do; furthermore, 
our masters will not let us become Christians.” 

It is for people such as these that the gospel is proclaimed. Christ alone is 
able to free them from their “buffalo” state of existence, and although my friend 
that day did not accept the truth which makes man free, yet there are many 


who have become fellow-heirs in Christ during the years of our mission en- 
deavors. 
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Chapter 6 


MISSIONARIES IN THE FELLOWSHIP 





Missionary Family in 1947 


We missionaries are often pitied because we must leave our homes and 
families in America and go to far off India where we are alone, as friends 
say. Ay yes, it is not easy to leave our loved ones in America, but whereas 
we leave one family behind, people do not realize that we gain another 
family on the other side of the waters—the missionary family. A won- 
derful family spirit exists among us on the field. Is some missionary sick? 
Immediately loving hands are there to heal the sick one and to assist his 
_ immediate family. Long before the family in the homeland hears about 
the illness, the missionary family, each and every member, has committed 
the sick one and his family to the care of the Heavenly Father. A new 
baby has arrived in the home of a missionary? That is a matter of joy 
not only for the parents but for the entire missionary family. A message 
of death from across the seas? The sorrowing one is not alone. Sympa- 
thizing hearts comfort, many stand by to sustain, and again the sorrow- 
ing one is committed unto Him who is the great Comforter. A certain 
missionary is burdened with a particular problem in the line of duty? 
The entire missionary family on the station, together with him, seeks and 
prays for a solution to the problem. Come joy then, or sorrow, or difficul- 
ties, we are not alone. Together we work; together we play; together we 
mourn; together we rejoice; together we sing; together we pray. Ours 
is a fellowship which often transcends above the earthly, for we are labor- 
ers together with God and, together with Him, we are all striving to make 
Christ known unto those who know Him not. ’ 
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SCATTERING SEEDS OF KINDNESS 


by 
Kathryn Jantzen 





Ganesha and Budhu Singh were accompanying their young son to Barpoli 
where he would join the school party bound for Jagdeeshpur. Having seen him 
safely on his way, the parents turned back by a footpath and wended their way 
homeward. Passing through a village some two miles from home, they were 
met by people in distress, who recognized the evangelist. The distressed villagers 
quickly told them of their plight and asked for assistance. A young woman lay 
in the throes of child birth. This was the fourth day. As yet the child was 
unborn. Could these two disciples of Christ do something to help them? 
Perhaps their God would listen to supplications and give the needed aid. 


Feeling the challenge for service as an opportunity to make the Lord Jesus 
known to these people, with a prayer on their lips, they turned and followed. 
While not trained for medical work, Ganesha was not entirely ignorant of 
ways to help in such emergencies. A glance showed her that the patient was 
exhausted from her pain and suffering, and lack of food and water. (Hindus 
do not encourage the use of food and drink in such conditions, so this poor 
woman had been half starved during her long vigil.) Praying for definite guid- 
ance from the Lord that she might do the right thing, this Christian woman 
set out to give nourishment to the patient. Quantities of hot tea with plenty 
of milk were administered to the thirsty girl. 

Remembering that quinine is a great help in such cases, Ganesha dispatched 
someone to the next village to buy of this drug. Only two tablets could be 
obtained, but the Lord blessed these and accomplished that which the Hindu 
idols and quacks could not. Ganesha prayed as she worked and how her soul 
agonized for this girl’s life. So much lay at stake—not only a life, but a soul. 
If the patient could be spared, she might come to the Lord Jesus and receive 
Him as her Savior. If not, she would be lost eternally. © 

Late into the night this servant of Christ worked, disregarding her own 
fatigue and weariness. The Lord honored her faith and trust and answered her 
prayer. The young woman’s life was spared. How the sufferer thanked the 
one through whose help she had been spared certain death. 
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First Impressions of New Recruits 


compiled by 


Lubin W. Jantzen 


It has been said that first im- 
pressions are lasting impressions. 
Whether or not this is true, in 
this part of the chapter you will 
find some of the outstanding im- 
pressions of the group of recruits 
who have come to India since the 
end of World War II. In order of 
their arrival in India, their names 
and time of coming are these: Rev. 
and Mrs. Curt Claassen, December, 
1945; Miss Anne Penner, Novem- 
ber, 1946; Miss Gladys Klassen, 
April, 1947; Rev. and Mrs. L. W. 
Jantzen and two children, Daniel 
and Esther, April, 1947; Miss Melva 
Lehman and Miss Leona Cressman, 
May, 1947; Rev. and Mrs. Edward 
Burkhalter and daughter, Mary 
Kay, December, 1947; Mr. and 
Mrs. Willard Unruh and two chil- 
dren, Paul and Carol, February, 
1948; Miss Marie Duerksen, May, 
1948; Mr. Ervin Schrag, May, 1948; 
Miss Helen Kornelson, October, 
1948. This large influx of new 
workers is undoubtedly the most 
rapid increase in missionary per- 
sonnel in a similar period of time, 
in the history of our Mission. 

The impressions of such a large 
group will naturally be very var- 
ied. We shall therefore give only 
the most outstanding ones. One 
fact which is very noticeable to 
all from the moment they get the 
first glimpse of India is the ele- 
ment of contrast—the newest and 
the oldest; the richest and the 
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poorest; the driest and the wettest; 
the hottest and the coldest; the 
most educated and the most igno- 
rant. In Bombay, where most of 
us landed, one can see side by side, 
the latest model expensive Ameri- 
can automobile and the ancient, 
wooden-wheeled hand-made cart 
pushed by a coolie. In dress, Leona 
Cressman describes it thus: “A na- 
tive, dressed in the latest Western 
style, stands near a beggar in filthy, 
torn rags. The beautifully dressed 
woman presents a delightful pic- 
ture in flowing, gracefully draped 
silk sari. One glance at the wom- 
an following behind gives away 
her identity at once. Her tattered, 
cotton sari and bare feet reveal to 
those passing by that she is only 
a servant from the lowest caste.” 
In building and architecture, the 
same contrast is true. The famed 
“Gateway to India” stands out in 
its beauty and modern design; 
within a few blocks is an ugly, de- 


lapidated mud hut with thatched 


roof. India’s climate is at times 
some of the hottest and driest in 
the world. Following the hot sea- 
son, comes her monsoon season 
which brings some of the world’s 
heaviest rainfall, causing floods 
and erosion. India has at the same 
time, the greatest percentage of 
cattle in the world and the least 
percentage of milk or meat avail- 
able. The richest men of the 
world live in this country, in ob- 


CONTRASTS 





livion to the millions of naked, 
starving children and beggars. 


To a newcomer, such as this 
group is, these factors stand out 
in great prominence. Thus, it is 
not difficult to realize that a young 
man or woman, who comes from a 
temperate, fairly stable country 
where conditions are more equal- 
ized, and contrast is not so strik- 
ing, has ‘mental, social, physical, 
and spiritual adjustments to make 
before being able to work effective- 
ly in this new home. Naturally, the 
language is a very primary barrier. 
A great amount of planning, prep- 
aration, and expense has been de- 
voted to this problem by those who 


are our predecessors in the work, 
not only in our Mission, but in 
many. Thus, a language school 
has been. brought into being by 
many cooperating missions. This 
language school is located in the 
foothills of India’s majestic Hi- 
malaya Mountains, at an elevation 
of almost 7,000 feet, at Landour, 
U. P. Ordinarily a new worker is 
given the privilege of attending 
this school during the first two 
summers, from May to August, to 
study the language effectively. 
This is supplemented during the 
remaining months of the year with 
study with teachers who live in or 
near our mission station. 

Now, let us take a little glimpse 
of life in Landour. Willard Unruh 
comments: “Life in Landour seems 
to be a world apart from life in 
the mission stations on the plains. 
Here is the opportunity of speaking 
your own language, attending 
church services such as you had 
at home, sharing ideas with others 
than just those of your family or 
the mission station ‘family.’ One 
becomes acquainted with the prob- 
lems and triumphs of other mis- 
sions, and their progress in the 
gathering of the harvest. Here we 
share the experience of older mis- 


-sionaries who come for vacations, 
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as well as the enthusiasm of 
younger missionaries who come for 
language study. It really is an 
informal orientation course to life 
and missions in India.” 

There is a vast opportunity to 
enjoy the beauties of God’s 
handiwork in the mountains 
about Landour. There are strik- 
ing waterfalls, vistas of snow- 
capped peaks in the distance, 
natural vegetation of trees and 


The hot season (a village street) 


The rainy season (even the jeep gets 
stuck) 


flowers in their full splendor, 
and much to invigorate the tired 
missionary who comes from the 
hot plains or the young stu- 
dent who stands before the lan- 
guage barrier. That there is not 
only beauty and splendor for a 
language student, the Curt Claas- 
sens’ point out in this way. “Lan- 
guage study proves to be interest- 
ing but also a bit monotonous at 
times. How thrilling when the 
teacher first taught us to write the 
Hindi alphabet. Pronouncing this, 
however, was another thing. Many 
times our stiff, stubborn tongue re- 
fused to follow the strange curves 
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of the tongue of our teacher. Other 
times, in parrot fashion, we re- 
peated words and sentences over 
and over until the teacher thought 
we had them almost correct. Next 
came reading and_ translation. 
How difficult it was to remember 
so many new words! The monoto- 
ny of continuous study was some- 
times broken by ignorant mistakes. 
‘What is wrong?’ asked the teacher 
one day of a student puzzled by a 
certain word ‘patni.’ ‘This thing 
“oatni” disturbs me,’ was the reply. 
‘That means “wife,” ’’ explained the 
teacher; and how we all laughed, 
for the wife of the student sat right 


_gently memorized’ “ the 
‘Prayer. 





Landour—a city set on a hill 


beside him. Another student dili- 


When asked to recite it, 
he did not realize until the class 
laughed that he had wrongly said, 
‘Lead us not into “class,” but de- 
liver us from evil.’ Thus embar- 
rassing moments come, but the 
thrill comes when one at last is 
able to understand an ordinary 
conversation and to make himself 
understood. What a joy to speak 
of the Saviour, in their own 
tongue, to those who do not know 
Him.” 

Another aspect of life at Lan- 
dour is the opportunity of serving 
our Saviour, even by use of the 
English language. Edward Burk- 
halters joined in this and report: 
“One finds interesting diversions 
while at Landour. One of these is 
found in the meetings held by lan- 
guage students at nearby schools. 
The Weinberg Girls’ School and 


Lord’s ° 


“Ellangowan-“House has become ‘home’ in Landour”’ 
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me 


‘the Allen Boys’ School are located 
‘about an hour’s walk down the 


trail from Ellangowan House. Here 
nearly 350 boys and girls, mainly 
Indian and Anglo-Indian, prepare 
for life through the high school 
level. Many have a Christian back- 
ground, but often are Christians 
only by ‘caste.’ Opportunity has 
been given to the language school 
students to hold meetings for the 
combined student group on alter- 
nate Sundays, to present the gos- 
pel and the challenge ‘of a life 
consecrated to Christ. Much bless- 
ing has been received in these 
meetings, at which such themes as 
‘The Life of Christ,’ ‘The Anchor of 
the Soul,’ “The Good Shepherd’ 
were presented by special vocal 
and instrumental numbers, colored 
chalk drawings, and brief mes- 
sages. Many have indicated their 
desire to consecrate their lives to 
God, and others have become ‘new 
creatures in Christ.’ ” 

To Gladys Klassen, a unique tal- 
ent has been given in the service 
of the Lord. By means of colored 
chalk and vari-colored lighting, 
she was able to depict in an un- 
usual way the truths of ‘the Scrip- 
tures. Her picture of the man 





“How dificult it was to rememker so many new words’ 


kneeling in the shadow of the cross 
or of the tight-rope-walker cross- 
ing Niagara Falls (then substitut- 
ing the cross of Christ for the rope, 
as the safe way for life) were 
among the numerous and powerful 
messages which she has given. Pic- 
tures are above language barriers; 
therefore this is an immediate 
opening for service. 

Still another open avenue was 
found in visiting the sick at the 
Landour Community Hospital, 
which is another example of a co- 
operative work being carried on 
by many missions. Student teams 
visited the hospital weekly to bring 
cheer and blessing to those con- 
fined there. Services consisted of 
songs, brief meditations on select 
passages of the Word, and prayer; 
the presentation of flower bou- 
quets also played a part. 

Other meetings for spiritual re- 
freshing are held regularly. Serv- 
ices of praise through song, both 
vocal and instrumental, were held 
regularly during the school season. 
Many of us had the privilege of 
joining hearts and voices in these 
“singspirations.” Several. mission- 
ary conferences are held each sea- 
son in which timely topics relating 
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Kellogg Memorial Church, Landour, where 

the language school is held and where 

regular church services are held during 
the summer months 


to mission work are presented by 
men and women of experience and 
ability. Thus the new worker is 
permitted to get a bird’s-eye view 
of the larger scope of the Lord’s 
harvest field in this country, be- 
fore becoming too absorbed in the 
details and intricacies of any one 
particular area or station. Another 
helpful factor in orientation is re- 
ceived at the weekly lectures given 
by outstanding nationals or mis- 
sionaries on the social and religious 
customs and manners of the peo- 
ple. We were privileged to have a 
week’s series of meetings on vari- 
ous aspects of Hinduism given by 
Rev.~ 4. Co) Chakraverty.= 7a 
Christian who was converted 
after attaining great heights in 
Brahmanism, the highest Hindu 
caste. Still others were able to 
present lectures on Mohammedan- 








Traveling—clothes, food, 
water, bedding—all are 


necessary 


The only means of trans- 
porting luggage in Lan- 


dour 


Transportation for 
little tots 


the 
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ism and its impact on India. Since 
we were privileged to come to In- 
dia just before or just after her 
great Independence Day, we are 
able to witness in person to some 
of the vast and far-reaching trans- 
formations which are taking place 
in “New India.” This we count as 
a valuable asset, since mission 
work -and methods may be altered 
somewhat to fit in. 

For us Mennonite missionaries, 
Ellangowan House has become 
“home” in Landour. So we cannot 
leave untold the influences which 
have affected us there. Ellangowan 
House is an old building, built per- 
haps some eighty years ago by the 
East India Company for the use of 
its agents. Many years later it 
was purchased and used as a home 
for missionaries when they came 
to get needed rest or study the 
language. It was purchased by our 
Mennonite Mission in the early 
’40’s, and thus has become a center 
for our workers. There are seven 
possible apartments in this build- 
ing, so that a sizeable number of 
people mingle with each other 
there. This was the privilege of 
most of us soon after reaching In- 
dia. Here we live right next door 
to our Mission’s doctors, nurses, 
teachers, and evangelists and could 
get to know them more intimately. 
One thing that is striking to a 
newcomer is the intimate family 
spirit that prevails among the mis- 
sionaries. Not only in name, but 
in reality, one finds the spirit of 
love, cooperation, interest, help- 
fulness, and sharing in this group. 
While down at their work on the 
plains, the workers are scattered 
throughout five stations, and are 
often more or less alone as a “sta- 


tion family”; but this group at Lan- 
dour often includes workers from 
most of our stations, and thus is 
representative of a larger part of 
the mission personnel. Outstand- 
ing among the family gatherings, 
of course, is the weekly prayer 
meeting and the time of gathering 
around the piano for singing and 
praise. The continuous time of 
praying together has knit us to- 
gether as one in the work of the 
Lord. When danger came, as it did 
after Independence, it was a com- 
mon danger and was overcome to- 
gether. In sickness, sorrow, and in 
joy there is a strong bond of fel- 
lowship in this larger “family.” 
Anne Penner emphasized this fel- 
lowship thus: “Besides our con- 
centrated studies, we learn here 
to know and understand each oth- 
er. We have deep, spiritual fellow- 
ship right in our own mission 
family.” 

The adjustments which , new 
workers need to make are much 
alike. The rapidity and the condi- 
tions under which they need to be 
made vary greatly. Most new 
workers are able to eat in a board- 
ing house during language study; 
they escape the everyday adjust- 
ments necessary in housekeeping, 
with its new foods, new money, 
new weights and measures, and 
the most difficult, the using of 
help in the homes, such as a cook 
or an ayah for the children. The 
Lubin Jantzens tell of their ad- 
justments: “A week after we ar- 
rived in India, it was necessary for 
us to set up our own housekeeping, 
because no boarding house was 
willing to take in children for 
meals. It was necessary for us to 
travel separately from our house- 


Three 








dormitories of 


Woodstock School where 
missionary children at- 


“The 


tend school 


stores are quite 
different”’ 


“To get right weight and 
pay correctly was also 
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a hurdle” 





hold goods, so they were late in 
arriving, and we began without 
them. Here kind senior mission- 
aries gave a helping hand and 
loaned the most necessary items 
to begin. Two days after reaching 
Landour, language school began, 
and we were both expected to en- 
roll and were anxious to do so. 
It meant leaving Daniel and his 
little sister Esther at home with a 
strange ‘ayah’ to care for them. 
Right after a long voyage, this was 
most difficult for children three 
and two years old. Their mother 
had added difficulty in endeavor- 
ing to teach cooking to a boy 
whose language she could not 
speak. Then, there are no grocery 
stores around, like in the home- 
land. That is, the stores are quite 
different, and much food needs to 
be bought from peddlers. To get 
right weight and pay correctly was 
also a hurdle. Servants are not 
always trustworthy and can bring 
great difficulty to even a seasoned 
worker—to say nothing of a new 
one. But we remember, ‘My grace 
is sufficient for thee.’ And to the 
praise of our Lord, we can testify 
that we have found this true also 
in this time.” 

Another adjustment which is 
necessary is that to new climatic 
conditions. Ervin Schrag came di- 
rectly from South Dakota to India, 
arriving here in the middle of the 
hot season. Because his work is 
that of helping with building and 
mechanical work, he remained on 
the plains throughout all the heat 
and therefore had to make a dif- 
ficult adjustment in a very short 
time. Although being new, and not 
having the regular opportunity for 
climatic adjustment, yet he testi- 
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fied to the grace and the strength 
of the Lord and its sufficiency even 
at strenuous times. 

In making friends with the peo- 
ple, a great difference is evident. 
Miss Melva Lehman could at times 
be seen with her accordion, quiet- 
ly attracting Indian children and 
singing with them and teaching 
them. She and Miss Leona Cress- 
man greatly enjoyed working with 
youngsters at Mauhadih and used 
this talent to the great glory of the 
risen Lord at Easter time. How 
happy the children were to sing 
the songs which they had learned 
from their new teachers. And how 
happy were the teachers to be able 
to serve their Lord even before 
the language barrier was removed. 

Any experience which a new 
worker can bring as he comes to 
the mission field is an added asset 
in the work. Miss Helen Kornel- 
son finds this true even in regard 
to great trials and difficulties in 
coming from Russia to Canada in 
her childhood. Times of great 
hardship, which the Lord permit- 
ted, now turn into a foundation for 
devoted service to the Lord, who 
has called her to serve Him in this 
country. 

Perhaps the most difficult bat- 
tle for the new worker is to keep 
in strong spiritual condition per- 
sonally, in a land of spiritual 
darkness. To observe daily quiet 
hour in a life filled with much 
service and to maintain a real 
spiritual warmth and glow, so that 
we may effectually overcome the 
working of Satan and all the host 
of darkness, is the acid test of a 
true missionary. To be victorious 
here, is to really be ready to serve 
the Living God. To be defeated 


here, nullifies much which out- 
wardly may look worthwhile and 
valuable. Miss Marie Duerksen 
puts it this way, in her testi- 
mony: “In order that God’s work 
may be accomplished effectively 
through us as missionaries, I be- 
lieve that we must have as our 
constant attitude that of saying an 
instant ‘yes’ when God speaks to 
us, and that of remembering that 


Daily we should remind ourselves 
of the fact that we have come here 
‘not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.’ My heart overflows with 
praise to our Lord when I think of 
what He can do with and through 
a very small, weak vessel that is 
yielded into His hands! India can 
be brought out of darkness into 
light, ‘not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord 


‘self was crucified with Christ. of Hosts.’ ” 





CONTAMINATION? 


by 
Ruth R. Ratzlaff 





The bus-in which my husband was a passenger stopped at a certain village 
to take on passengers. Nearby was a Brahman tea stall. Being thirsty, my 
husband decided to satisfy his thirst with some tea. As is our custom, for 
sanitary reasons, he took his own enamel cup and held it out so the Brahman 
could pour the tea directly from the pot in which it had been brewed into 
his own clean cup. Setting the cup on the counter, he reached into his pocket 
for some money to pay for the tea, when the Brahman said to him, “You are our 
enemy.” My husband, looking surprised, asked, “How’s that?” He was told 
that he had defiled the tea stall by setting his cup on the counter. He begged 
pardon and asked if there was anything he could do to make things right. The 
bus driver, standing near by, said, “No, there is nothing you can do. The next 
customer who comes will not have seen you set your cup down there, 
so it won't matter.” 

I needed some eggs and asked our peon, who is a Hindu, to bring some 
from the bazaar. He did not say anything, but took the money for them. When 
he returned later in the afternoon I asked him if he had found some. “Yes,” he 
said, turning to a woman coolie standing next to him, “here they are. It is 
against my religion to touch eggs, so I hired this woman to carry them for me.” 

Ah, that our Hindu brethren might know that “those things which proceed 
out of the mouth come from the heart; and they defile the man. For out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts,- murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 
witness, blasphemies; these are the things which defile a man.” (Matthew 


15: 18-20) 
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MISSIONARY PERSONNEL 


MARTHA R. BURKHALTER — Arrived in 1917 


Her principal work: 

In Janjgir—Educational work and super- 
visor of boarding homes. 

In Mauhadih—Medical and Bible wom- 
en’s work. 

In Janjgir — Educational work, Bible 
school principal and teacher, evange- 
listic work. 

“‘T have found a friend in Jesus. He 
is everything to me. He’s the fairest of ten 
thousand to my soul.’ But not only to my 
soul! I have seen Him become just as pre- 
cious to many hundreds of men, women, 
and children in India, who love Him just 
as much as I do.” 





ADAH GOOD BURKHALTER WENGER — Arrived in 1919 


Her principal work: 

In Champa (1919-22) as language student main- 
ly. Her husband, Noah L. Burkhalter, passed 
away in 1920. She returned to India in 1925, 
married Paul A. Wenger in 1926, and they 
have served as follows: 

In Jagdeeshpur (1926-31) —Evangelistic work. 

In Korba (1934—)—Evangelistic work. 

“So often when there seems to be every reason 
to say, ‘It is enough, we can go no further,’ He 
says, ‘To them that have no might He increaseth 
strength.’ God, give Thy strength to Thy Church - 
in India in this day.” 
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SAMUEL T. MOYER — Arrived in 1920 


His principal work: 
In Jagdeeshpur (1923-38)—Pioneered Jagdeesh- 
pur station, building and evangelistic work. 
In Janjgir (1939-46)—Evangelistic work, prin- 
cipal of the Bible School. 
In Jagdeeshpur (1948—)—Educational work. 
““The young lions do lack and suffer hunger; 
but they that seek Jehovah shall not lack any good 
things.’ Ps. 34:10. I have tested this verse many 
times, and know that the good things of the Lord 
consist not only of daily food, but also His mar- 
velous leadings, His wisdom, His light, His encour- 
agement, His victories.” 





METTA HABEGGAR MOYER — Arrived in 1920 


Her principal work: 
In Jagdeeshpur (1923-38)—Pioneering with her 
husband, evangelistic work. 
In Janjgir (1939-46) — Teacher in the Bible 
School, Bible women’s work, medical work. 
In Jagdeeshpur (1948—)—Educational work. 
“To me, to work for and with people, enriches 
life. To do so at God’s bidding and direction, for 
His purposes, and with His resources and guar- 
anteed returns brings the highest satisfaction and 
the greatest returns for one’s life-investments. He 
called; He planned; I followed, and follow on; I 
love it! His is the Praise! ‘Oh, how great is Thy 
goodness.’ Psalm 31:19.” 





JOHN THIESSEN — Arrived in 1921 


His principal work: 
In Mauhadih (1924-39) —Educational, industrial, 
building work. 
In Jagdeeshpur (1941-49)—Educational, indus- 
trial, building work, pastoral work. 
“Looking back over the years of service in India, 
I see many deep valleys and many failures and 
disappointments. Yet the peaks where the sun- 
shine was bright are more, and I believe all the 
more glorious because of the dark valleys. Now 
my chief desire and prayer is that my God may 
continue to guide me.” 
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ELIZABETH WIENS THIESSEN — Arrived in 1921 


Her principal work: 
In Mauhadih (1924-39) — Educational 
work. . 
In Jagdeeshpur (1941-49) —Educational 
work. 
“When sometimes the clouds appear, 
And storms begin to rise, 
Beneath the water is a calm, 
His everlasting arm there lies.’ 
When I look back over the past twenty- 
seven years, I see it is a rapid succession 
of answered prayers.” 





PAUL A. WENGER — Arrived in 1923 





His principal work: 

In Jagdeeshpur (1926-31) —Evangelistic and 

building work. 

In Korba (1934—)—Evangelistic work, pastoral 

work. 

“‘And this is Life Eternal that they may know 
Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent.’ Thanks be to God for the abun- 
dance of life which comes to us increasingly day 
by day, as this Word is fulfilled in us and in those 
among whom we labor.” 


HARVEY R. BAUMAN, M.D. — Arrived in 1925 


His principal work: 

In Champa—Medical work, building work, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Mission since 1946, pas- 
toral work. 

““In Thy presence is fulness of joy,’ the Psalmist 
wrote centuries ago. The Lord has given me much 
joy all my life, especially so from the day in the 
summer of 1918 at Northfield when I-told Him 
that I was ready to go to the ends of the earth 
to serve Him if so desired. At His right hand I 
have experienced true pleasures and have not 
needed to compromise with man-made pleasures.” 
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ELLA GARBER BAUMAN, M.D. — Arrived in 1925 


Her principal work: 

In Champa—Medical and evangelistic work. 

“The Lord is faithful as promised, ‘Lo, I am 
with you alway even unto the end of the world.’ 
He has kept me physically, mentally, and spiritu- 
ally beyond that which I was able to ask or think. 
He has been a friend nearer than a brother when 
temptations assailed or burdens arose that no one 
on earth seemed to understand. Many answers to 
problems lie just beyond a prayer.” 





JACOB R. DUERKSEN — Arrived in 1926 


* 


His principal work: 

In Korba (1928-34) —Evangelistic work. 

In Mauhadih (1935-39)—Evangelistic work. 

In Jagdeeshpur (1939-46) — Evangelistic work, 

pastoral work. 

In Janjgir (1948—) —Principal of the Bible 

School, building work. 

“Here on the mission field I am learning that to 
do God’s will as revealed in Christ Jesus, and to 
live for God’s glory is the greatest accomplish- | 
ment in the world. Everything, outside of this, is , 
secondary and inferior. No ideal is higher than 
that of the Aposle Paul, ‘For me to live is Christ.’ ” 





CHRISTENA HARDER DUERKSEN — Arrived in 1926 


Her principal work: 

In Korba (1928-34) —Evangelistic work. 

In Mauhadih (1935-39)—Evangelistic work. 

In Jagdeeshpur (1939-46) —Evangelistic work. 

In Janjgir (1948—) —Teacher in the Bible 

School. 

“Work in the mission field easy? Not always. 
Sometimes health fails, burdens press, unbelief 
crowds in, and discouragement would hinder. But 
He who sent us out ‘abideth faithful.’ Through 
Him we become more than conquerors. Praise His 
Name.” 
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AUGUSTA SCHMIDT — Arrived in 1927 


Her principal work: 
In Korba (1927-33)—Medical and evangelistic 
work. 
In Jagdeeshpur (1938-43)—Educational, indus- 
trial, and medical work. 
In Janjgir (1936-38; 1945-50)—Educational and 
medical work, supervisor of boarding homes. 
““*Who is so great a God as our God?—Thou hast 
declared thy strength among the people.’ Ps. 77: 
13-14. ‘But I will sing of thy strength, yea, I 
will sing aloud of thy loving kindness—for thou 
hast been my high tower, and refuge in the day 
of my distress.’ Ps. 59: 16-17.” 





HERBERT E. DESTER, M.D. — Arrived in 1927 


His principal work: 

In Jagdeeshpur—Medical and building 

work, pastoral work. 

“In following and obeying Christ’s 
command ‘Go ye,’ this promise was 
given, ‘Blessed are those who have 
not seen and yet believe.’ After some 
twenty years on the mission field I gladly 
say, great is His faithfulness. I am happy 
to say with all the emphasis at my com- 
mand, He is worthy who invited to fol- 
low, commanded to go, and promised 
to be with us.” 
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HILDA RUESSER DESTER — Arrived in 1927 


Her principal work: 

In Jagdeeshpur — Educational, indus- 

trial, and medical work. 

“The satisfaction of work well at- 
tempted, the joy of accomplishment, the 
blessings that are ours in doing the as- 
signed tasks are ample reward and give 
us the assurance of His presence and of 
being in His will. Yes, there have been 
times of questioning, especially when it 
seemed that efforts were fruitless; but 
a searching of my own heart and a closer 
walk with Him brought back the as- 
surance of His grace and power.” 





HELEN E. NICKEL — Arrived in 1929 


Her principal work: 

In Janjgir (1929-44) —Educational work and su- 

pervisor of the boarding home. 

In Jagdeeshpur (1946—)—Evangelistic and edu- 

cational work. 

““Wor of His fullness we all received, and grace 
for grace.’ A high calling to an unlikely servant, 
a wide vision to one troubled by narrow desires— 
these have been granted me through the cleansing 
influence of the Word and the Spirit, to bless my 
own life and help me bring tae message of truth 
to others. All because of and in and through our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
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EVA PAULS — Arrived in 1937 


Her principal work: 

In Champa—Medical work in the Beth- 

esda Leper Hospital. 

““Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
unto thy Name give glory, for thy mercy, 
and for thy truth’s sake” Ps, 115:1. 

‘In all my days be glorified, Lord Jesus, 

In all my ways guide me with Thine own 





eyes; 
Just when and as Thou wilt, use me, Lord 
Jesus, 
And then for me ’tis Christ, to live or 
die.’ ” 
ARON E. JANTZEN — Arrived in 1938 


His principal work: 
In Korba (1938-45) —Evangelistic work. 
In Champa (1948—) — Superintendent of the 
Bethesda Leper Home. 

“Rear thou not; for I am with thee; be not 
dismayed; for I am thy God: I will strengthen 
thee; yea, I will help thee; yea, I will uphold thee 
with the right hand of my righteousness.’ Is. 41: 
10. Throughout my experiences in India I have 
found God faithful. It is a joy to be in His will.” 





KATHRYN LOUTHAN JANTZEN — Arrived in 1938 


Her principal work: 

In Korba (1938-45) —Evangelistic work. 

In Champa (1948—) — Supervisor of boarding 

homes for untainted children. 

“The Lord has shown me through the years out 
here in India that far more than an education, He 
values a heart prepared to do His Will. ° 

‘To do Thy Will, yes, that is all; 

To do Thy Will, obey Thy call; 

To follow, Lord, where Thou dost lead, 

To do Thy will is all I need.’ (Mrs. W. H. Pike) 

‘Wherefore we labor, that—we may be accepted 
of; Him 1). Cor.5: 9-3 
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ORLANDO A. WALTNER — Arrived in 1939 


His principal work: 
In Champa (1941-47)—Superintendent of the 
Bethesda Leper Home. 

“A loving God, a compassionate Christ, an en- 
abling Holy Spirit, and an enlightening Gospel— 
it is a privilege to give these to India’s people, 
for their acceptance brings to these scattered sheep 
salvation from eternal death and joy to my own 
heart.” 





VERNELLE SCHROEDER WALTNER — Arrived in 1939 


Her principal work: 
In Champa _ (1941-47) —Supervisor of 
boarding homes for untainted children. 
“My eight years in India, working for 
the spread of the gospel, have been very 
rewarding. God has always proved Him- 
self faithful, even in great trials. Living 
near and with new Christians has enriched 
my own spiritual life through seeing God’s 
grace in the lives of those who were for- 
merly without hope of salvation.” 





HAROLD C. RATZLAFF — Arrived in 1940 


His principal work: 

In Champa (1942-45)—Evangelistic work. 

In Jagdeeshpur (1945-48)—Evangelistic work, 

pastoral work. 

“In I Cor. 3:9 we read that ‘we are labourers 
together with God.’ It is a source of great satis- 
faction to me to be a fellow labourer with God, 
and as such, I trust that I may always be a fruit- 
ful branch, ever abiding in the True Vine, as we 
press on toward the goal of building His Church 
in India.” 
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RUTH REGIER RATZLAFF — Arrived in 1940 


Her principal work: 

In Champa (1942-45)—Medical work. 

In Jagdeeshpur (1945-48)—Medical and evange- 

listic work. 

“T am assured that God leads each step of the 
way. My joyous and cross-bearing experiences in 
India, both have enriched my soul, drawn me 
nearer to God, and, I trust, have made me stronger 
in His spirit and a more useful tool in His hand.” 





ELENORE M. SCHMIDT — Arrived in 1945 


Her principal work: 

In Jagdeeshpur (1947—)—Medical 

work. 

““Behold God is my salvation; I will 
trust and not be afraid; for Jehovah, even 
Jehovah is my strength and song; and he 
is become my salvation. Therefore with 
joy shall ye draw water out of the wells 
of salvation.’ Is. 12: 2, 3. With this assur- 
ance and promise God sent me to this field 
of labor. He continues to keep, give 
strength, joy, and blessing.” 





CURT CLAASSEN — Arrived in 1945 


His principal work: 

In Mauhadih (1947—)—Evangelistic work. 

“Tf thy presence go not with us, carry us not 
up hence.’ Ex. 33:15. This was our prayer as we 
came to India and the assurance came,: ‘My pres- 
ence shall go with thee.’ He has been with us 
through language study and in the beginning of 
the work. He gives wisdom as we go to Him in 
faith believing.” 
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OLGA SCHULTZ CLAASSEN — Arrived in 1945 


Her principal work: 

In Mauhadih (1947—)—Evangelistic work. 

“Taking over the responsibility of a mission 
station after two years in India has caused us to 
realize more and more our dependence upon the 
Lord for wisdom and patience as we work with 
our Indian brothers and sisters in Christ. We 
praise the Lord for bringing us to this needy 
country.” 





ANNE PENNER — Arrived in 1946 


Since 1948 she has been doing medical work 
in Champa. 
““T heard the voice of Jesus say 
Behold I freely give 
The living water, thirsty one, 
Stoop down and drink and live. 


I came to Jesus and I drank 
Of that live-giving stream, 

My thirst was quenched, my soul revived 
And now I live in Him.’” 





LUBIN W. JANTZEN — Arrived in 1947 


Since 1948 he has been doing evangelistic work 
in Jagdeeshpur. 

“For years the challenge came to me, ever 
stronger and stronger, to leave all and follow 
Jesus. In following Him, He has given me the 
great privilege of becoming a fisher of men. It 
has been joy beyond description, though not with- 
out some tribulation, to be thus intimately related 
to our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 
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MATHILDE MUELLER JANTZEN — Arrived in 1947 


Since 1948 she has been doing evangelistic work 
in Jagdeeshpur. 

“What a privilege: to know Christ as Saviour, to 
be chosen by Him for service, and to daily live 
in the sunshine of His presence. 

What a challenge: to serve a living Redeemer, to 
tell those who have never heard, and to nurture 
‘babes in Christ.’ 

We do this only as we continue ‘looking unto Jesus’ 
for daily strength.” 





MELVA LEHMAN — Arrived in 1947 


Since 1948 she has been doing educational work 
in Janjgir. 

““T will instruct thee and teach thee in the way 
thou shalt go, I will guide thee with mine eye.’ I 
claimed this promise when I accepted Christ; when 
God guided me to India, He further promised, ‘Be 
strong and of good courage; be thou not afraid, 
neither be thou dismayed.’ God has proven faithful 
in the past. His hand is not shortened now.” 





LEONA CRESSMAN — Arrived in 1947 


Since 1948 she has been doing secretarial work in 

Champa. 

“Indeed the Lord is good towards His children. 
How I do thank Him for His love which constrained 
me to give Him my all and to crown Him King of 
my life. He is worthy of all praise. May ‘praise’ 
ever be the keynote of my life in His service.” 
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EDWARD BURKHALTER — Arrived in 1947 


Since 1948 he has been doing evangelistic work 
in Korba, 

“Tn all thy ways acknowledge him and he 
shall direct thy paths.’ It is with this assurance 
that I have come to India. As He has directed our 
paths in these first years of missionary service, 
it has been gratifying to see the workings of the 
gospel which is ‘the power of God unto salvation.’ ” 





RAMOTH LOWE BURKHALTER — Arrived in 1947 


Since 1948 she has been doing evangelistic work 
in Korba. 
“During these first two years in foreign service, 
I have found perfect contentment in knowing that 
I am serving in the place where the Lord has called 
and led. 
““No sweeter joy could my heart know, 
Than this that He’s called me 
To tell abroad His wondrous grace 
That makes blind hearts to see.’ ” 





WILLARD UNRUH — Arrived in 1948 


Since 1948 he has been doing mechanical, elec- 
trical, and building work in Champa. 
““Lord, in the fullness of my might, I would for 
Thee be strong; 
While runneth o’er each dear delight, To Thee 
would soar my song. 
O choose me in my golden time: In my dear 
joys have part! 
For Thee the glory of my prime, The fullness 
of my heart!’ 


—Thomas H. Gill.” 
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SELMA DICK UNRUH — Arrived in 1948 


Since 1948 she has been doing secretarial work in 

Champa. 

“The psalmist says, ‘Rest in the Lord, and wait 
patiently for Him.’ Often we think we cannot 
wait but again and again we have found that His 
plans far exceed the value of our own feeble plans. 
Our eyes see a short distance but His eyes see 


ally; 





ERWIN SCHRAG — Arrived in 1948 


Since 1948 he has been doing mechanical, elec- 
trical, and building work in Jagdeeshpur. 
“The field in India is great and the forces of 

darkness are many. I am glad I can share in bring- 
ing the Light to these people. I am thankful that 
our Heavenly Father has made it and is still mak- 
ing it possible for us to spread the gospel among 
the many souls in India.” 





MARIE DUERKSEN — Arrived in 1948 


Language study still in progress. 
“All the way my Savior leads me 
What have I to ask beside? 
Can I doubt His tender mercy 
Who through life has been my guide? 
“Heavenly peace divinest comfort 
Here by faith in Him to dwell! 
For I know whate’er befall me, 
Jesus doeth all things well.” 
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HELEN KORNELSEN W— Arrived in 1948 


Language study still in progress. 

““Waithful is he that calleth you, who 
also will do it.’ I Thess. 5:24. 

‘T have laid hold upon one that is mighty.’ 
14d Tih ee 

‘Living for Jesus who died in my place, 

Bearing on Calvary my sin and disgrace; 

Such love constrains me to answer His 
call, 

Follow His leading and give Him my all.’ 

—C. Harold Lowden.” 
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MISSIONARY PERSONNEL 


Retired 


AGNES HARDER WIENS — Service in India: 1906-1937 





One of the pioneers who endured privations and 
hardships for the sake of the Master. She and 
her husband together opened Mauhadih station. 
She was zealous in evangelistic work, and even 
with their family of small children, she spent 
many months out on tour far away from home. 

“We considered it a great privilege to serve 
the Lord in India. The Lord was faithful and 
true, according to His promises. No greater joy 
can come to anyone than to see souls accept Jesus 
Christ as their personal Saviour. Let us go forth 
in full confidence, and great will be the in- 
gathering.” 


PETER W. PENNER — Service in India: 1908-1949 


Another pioneer who was instrumental in lay- 
ing a sure foundation for our mission work in 
India. He has done much building work; for 
twenty-five years he served as secretary-treasurer 
of the Mission. But above all, he was an evange- 
list seeking to bring lost souls into Christ’s fold. 

“Forty years—what a long span of time ahead! 
Yes, it was filled with toil and labor. Oh, how 
many tears in anxious hours for the innumer- 
able lost souls have been ours. Again what great 
joy when one after another became Christ’s joint- 
heirs. ‘Commit thy ways unto the Lord; trust 


also in Him, and He shall bring it to pass.’ Ps. 37:5.” 
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MATHILDE ENSZ PENNER — Service in India: 1908-1949 





Mrs. Penner was one of those early mission- 
aries, who, although not medically trained, be- 
came very skilled in dispensing medicines. She 
loved the people among whom she worked and 
was a mother to many. However, first and fore- 
most, like her husband, she was an evangelist, 
zealously striving to make Christ known to all 
with whom she came in contact. 

““T will mention the lovingkindnesses—that the 
Lord hath bestowed on us.’ Is. 63:7. Looking back 
over the forty years in India, is like a very pleas- 
ant dream. Sorrow, disappointment, and sickness 
have not gone by our door, but when the Lord 


has called us to serve Him, He also guides us step by step and gives joy 


and blessing untold.” 


MARTHA RICHERT PENNER — 


For many years, Mrs. Penner was a true 
mother to the untainted children living 
in the boarding homes at Champa. Many 
will testify as to the loving care and moth- 
erly counsel which she gave them. With 
her knowledge of medicine she was able 
to help many, and all who came into her 
home will remember her as the gracious 
hostess. 

“T praise God for the many answers to 
prayer. In the early years before we had 
any doctors, many patients were taken 
care of. God’s guidance in many difficult 
cases was felt repeatedly. In many other 
circumstances God has graciously an- 
swered prayer far beyond our expectation. 
‘And.it shall come to pass, that before they 
call, I will answer; and while they are 
yet speaking, I will hear.’ Is. 65:24.” 
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Service in India: 1909-1941 





ANNA PENNER ISAAC — Service in India: 1921-1947 


Mrs. Isaac has been very active in furthering the work 
of Bible women and in promoting women’s activities. 
Being a great student of the Bible herself, she has ably 
conveyed Bible truths to many. The several crises in 
her life have increased her faith in God and enabled 
her to help others to a better understanding of Him 
and His ways. 

““Great is His faithfulness.’ That has been our con- 
stant experience during our twenty-five years of service 
in India. In difficulties the Lord has found a way; in 
disappointments He has given compensation; in bereavement He has 
comforted and sustained; in joy He has multiplied the blessings by His 
presence; when we failed Him, He forgave and restored. ‘—there hath 
not failed one word of all His good promise.’ I Kings 8:56.” 
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IN MEMORIAM 


In gratitude for the service they rendered, 

and in appreciation of their consecration to 

God, we pay tribute to those who have 

served on our mission field in India and 

who have gone to Higher Service since the 

publication of “Twenty-Five Years with God 
in India.” 
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IN MEMORIAM 
P. A. Penner 


Service in India 
1900-1941 


Our senior missionary, Rev. P. A. Penner, set the direction and course 
which our General Conference Mission work in India should take. His 
chief goal for his work, as well as for that of the other missionaries, 
was to make Jesus known, 
and to have people accept 
Him. The method used 
was direct preaching of 
the gospel and _ helping 
those who suffer physical- 
ly. This was one big reason 
for his interest in lepers. 
The suffering leper was 
more open to the gospel 
than a healthy person was. 

Although Brother Pen- 
ner, as the pioneer of the 
mission, had authority to 
direct the mission activity, 
both materially and spirit- 
ually, he never grasped 
that power. Whenever a 
younger missionary would 
suggest a new method of 
work or would urge the 
importance of a phase of 
work in which Penner was 
not directly interested, he 
would say, “Try it.” Often 
when his opinion was 
sought he would say, “I 
do not know.” This did 
not mean that he was in the least careless or noncommittal by nature, 
but he was quickly ready to admit that another person’s opinion was 
likely as good or better than his. He joyfully conceded that there was 
no ONE method or way of bringing the gospel to the needy soul of India. 

We will always remember our senior Brother P. A. Penner as a friend 
and coworker. 





~ 
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IN MEMORIAM 
P. J. Wiens 


Service in India 
1906-1937 


“A man with unlimited strength and energy.” So our Indian Chris- 
tians and non-Christians often talked of him. Brother Wiens, with his 
wife and family, opened and pioneered Mauhadih mission station. When 
the southern field, now called the Jagdeeshpur 
area, was opened, he sacrificed himself for the 
Christians there. Once he built a small church 
building in Sukri village, some thirty miles dis- 
tant from Mauhadih. Morning after morning he 
pushed his motor cycle across a mile of river 
sand, drove over exceedingly rough and stony 
jungle road to Sukri, and after supervising the 
building work, toward evening returned to Mau- 
hadih again. Brother Wiens’ endurance, both 
physically and spiritually, was indeed great. 

During those years the Christian people did 
not know the value of sending their children 
to school, so for several years in succession, 
during the month of June —the hottest month 
in the year—Brother Wiens drove his bicycle 
to the southern field and persuaded many of the parents to send their 
children to school. Such work in June is considered physically impos- 
sible, but it does illustrate Brother Wiens’ great zeal for the Lord’s work. 

Brother Wiens looked far beyond any present difficulties or failures. 
Naughty school children, stubborn parents, and undisciplined and weak 
Christians did not dismay him. He looked through the eyes of Jesus 
and saw that in a weak vacillating youth or man, there could be a “rock” 
for Christ. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Pej isace 


Service in India 
1921-1946 


Brother Isaac was an “all around man” on our India mission field. 
He had the aptitude of a scientist and the natural bent of mind of the 
theologian. His demeanor was that of a “Sadhu” (holy man), as our 
Indian Christians thought. He was at 
home with figures and building plans, as 
well as with teaching, especially Bible 
teaching. He loved to see the results of 
his labors grow under his eyes; therefore 
he loved construction work. Building aft- 
er building stands on our mission stations 
in India as a monument of his efforts and 
inspiration. However, his greatest work 
was that of a moderator in the real sense 
of the meaning of that word. Whenever 
a misunderstanding arose, either among 
Indian co-workers or among missionaries, 
Brother Isaac could very soon present a 
plan of compromise which made the mem- 
bers of both sides of an argument feel 
that he was favoring them. If one side 
was definitely in the wrong, he could point 
that out to the respective person or group 
in such a way that there seldom were “hurt” feelings. When he left 
us in October, 1946, we lost a co-worker who had the God-given gift 
of helping people out of trouble. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Brother and Sister John F. Kroeker 


Service in India 
1900-1909 


The John F. Kroekers were copioneers in our India mission field with 
the P. A. Penners. They opened the Janjgir station, enduring not only 
the physical and spiritual hardships of pioneer life, but also almost con- 
stant physical suffering. After a long term-of service, they returned to 
Russia, their homeland. 


Anna Braun Gerig 


Service in India 
1908-1917 


As Anna P. Braun, she pioneered evangelistic work among village 
women and later also assumed the responsibilities of the girls school. She 
was known as an ardent worker. 


Elizabeth Geiger Steiner 


Service on the G.C.M.M. Field in India 
1913-1924 


Elizabeth Geiger Steiner served faithfully along with her husband 
during a long term of almost twelve years. In this time they distin- 
guished themselves by being able to take up and carry on the work of 
different missionaries who were thus enabled to go on furlough to 
America. Her willingness to live an unsettled life was part of her 
testimony. 

Since the Steiners had always felt a call to work among the Tibetan 
people, after 1924 they continued their missionary endeavors on the 
border of Tibet. 
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Part III 


Fellow-Partakers of the Promises 


by 


S. T. Moyer and Harold Ratzlaft 


Two score and ten years ago 
by faith P. A. and Elizabeth Dick- 
man Penner obeyed the call of 
God and sailed for India. By faith 
J. F. Kroeker heard the call, went 
forth, married his bride in Ger- 
many and came to Bombay to- 
gether with the P. A. Penners. A 
few years later, P. J. and Agnes 
Wiens, when the Mission Board 
called them to fill a most urgent 
need, at once left all and obeyed. 
By faith Sister Annie C. Funk left 
her beloved home and the beauti- 
ful hills of eastern Pennsylvania 
and obeyed. By faith P. W. and 
Mathilda Penner heard the call 
and obeyed. At about the same 
time Sister Anna Braun heard the 
call and, by faith, went along with 
the P. W. Penners to serve in 
India. 

Of most of these it could be said 
that they at first, like Abraham, 
had nothing but a tent—ah yes, 
they had with the tent a great 
promise. Yet they did not see the 
fulfillment of the promises, though 
they greeted them from afar. Poor 
in this world’s goods, but rich in 
heavenly vision were they, for 
they looked for the city which 
hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God. 

These promises included the 
building up of a church in India. 
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The riches of Christ were to be 
made known through the church 
(Eph. 3:10-11); so God gave to 
these early missionaries,  fel- 
low-workers from India. These 
fellow-workers became the pioneer 
workers, the foundation stones 
with Christ, through which God 
was to work and fulfill His prom- 
ises. Among these early workers, 
whose sons and daughters today 
are in our midst as pillars of the 
work of the church in India, are 
the following: —Joseph Banwar 
with his wife, Trophenia Bai, and 
Yohannes Tirkey in Champa; M. 
R. Asna, Sukhie Bhai, Amersingh, 
and Monica Bai in Janjgir; B. D. 
Stephen with his wife, Ruth Bai, 
in Mauhadih; Bundy Baboo and 
Mariam Bai in Korba; Gopal and 
Tuno in Phuljhar. Like the heroes 
in the book of Hebrews, they sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought right- 
eousness, from weakness were 
made strong, stopped the mouths 
of adversaries, escaped wild ani- 
mals and devastating diseases, en- 
dured mockings, privations, ill 
treatments. 

When Annie C. Funk laid down 
her life to save a mother and child 
in mid-Atlantic on the ill-fated 
S.S. Titanic, friends and relatives 
raised up a memorial and provided 
the funds for the erection of the 




















“IT will look unto the Lord.” Mi. 7: 7a 


Funk Memorial School for girls. 
Today, after thirty years, that in- 
vestment is still bearing rich divi- 
dends in enlightened Christian 
womanhood in India. Those who 
provided those funds became fel- 
low-partakers of the promises. A 
thousand girls have gone forth 
from this school to become wom- 
en evangelists, Christian nurses, 
teachers, and home makers. 


Thus were the foundations laid 
during the first two decades. Two 
stations, Janjgir and Champa, 
were opened during the first dec- 
ade. Two stations, Mauhadih and 
Korba, were opened during the 
second decade. These were dec- 
ades of new beginnings — the 
first baptisms, the first group of 
believers, first lepers, first dis- 
pensaries, first women’s work, first 
primary schools, first preachers 
and teachers. With great faith the 
group of believers, foreign and 
Indian, had come through the hard 
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years of pioneering beginnings, 
had come through World War I, 
had faced death of loved ones, ex- 
perienced scarcities, privations. 
They looked forward to the ful- 
fillment of the promises of a God 
who was faithful. 


The third and fourth decades 
witnessed a tremendous expansion 
—evangelism north and _ south, 
east and west; Bible courses for 
all workers and for the entire 
church membership; leper work 
with the hope of cures; hostels 
bulging to capacity with boarders 
who were attending the schools; 
primary schools’ growing into 
middle schools; three hospitals 
established, one in Champa, one 
at Jagdeeshpur, and one in the 
Bethesda Leper Home. 

As a result of these channels of 
the grace of God, believers were 
baptized in scores of villages. From 
that time until now upwards of 
three thousand souls were bap- 


tized, all of them becoming fel- 
low-heirs of the gospel, partakers 
of the promises. Tens of thousands 
of patients were treated in the 
hospitals. Indian pastors were or- 
dained for the ministry in grow- 
ing churches. Hundreds of lepers 
went forth as symptom free. 

In 1937, Balanand, standing in 
front of his home in Gerabhatta, 
told how twenty years previously, 
in 1917, he had walked sixteen 
miles as the first convert of his 
village to receive baptism from 
Rev. P. J. Wiens. In twenty years 
time that group had grown from 
one lone convert into a church of 
twenty souls, and that instance in 
that country of Phuljhar could be 
multiplied a dozen times—of how 
God, working through one convert, 
multiplied that one convert twen- 
ty times in twenty years. As late 
as 1935 there were four hundred 
converts living in only twenty-five 


“Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 
- . - be thankful unto him, and bless his 


name.” Ps. 100: 4 
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villages in the Phuljhar - Deori 
Area. After only fifteen years, 
with the addition from the Baptist 
field, nearly three thousand con- 
verts with their children today are 
found in over 150 villages. There 
is something thrilling in being part 
of a church which spreads from 
only twenty-five villages to now 
embrace believers in more than 
150 villages, conquering sin, pov- 
erty, ignorance, and gross dark- 
ness. 

Yes, these two decades also 
brought severe testings. The great 
depression of the early thirties 
was one such period. Another was 
when floods at Korba and Mau- 
hadih reached new high levels. 
Satan had not been sleeping when 
his kingdom was thus challenged. 
Tides of national feelings were not 
without effects. However, the 
work survived and_ prospered. 
God’s workmen endured, as though 





“My ways (are) higher than your ways.” 
Is. 55:9. (Road to Landour) 























“The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
labourers are few.” Mt. 9: 37 


te 
seeing Him who is_ invisible. 

During the first half of the fifth 
decade World War II raged, with 
fears from the enemy on the east- 
ern and western frontiers. Prices 
sky-rocketed. Supplies were scarce 
and very difficult to obtain. Mis- 
sionaries had great difficulties in 
returning to this land; they sailed 
over dangerous seas, crossed high 
mountain ranges by air, and by 
devious routes over new conti- 
nents got through. 

This brings us to a Jubilee Year, 
the GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR! 
Ordained Indian pastors have been 
installed in all the churches, which 
now total eleven in number. A 
high school, providing another 
means for training of an educated 
leadership for the Christian enter- 
prize, is now recognized by the 


government. India was granted 
independence as a Sovereign Re- 
public in 1947. A new constitu- 
tion was adopted on January 26, 
1950. This provides for removal of 
untouchability and for freedom to 
preach, practice, and propagate 
one’s religious faith. These two 
events, the granting of Independ- 
ence and the adoption of the new 
constitution, are making for far 
reaching changes, the outcome of 
which no man can foresee. They 
may have a tremendous bearing on 
the fulfillment of the promises. 
The fifty years of striving have 
become history and we stand in 
the midst of the present with our 
faces turned towards the future. 
What does the future hold for us? 
Predictions, of course, are impos- 
sible. They are also unnecessary! 











“In his hand are the deep places of the earth: the 
strength of the hills is his also.” Ps. 95:4 
(Himalaya Mountains as seen from Landour) 


One thing, however, is certain. God has 
brought us this far. He will lead us on, as 
we, by faith, grasp the promises which He 
has made to us. Furthermore, there are some 
lessons from the past which, in part, point the 
way ahead. 

For one thing, we can be sure that the “op- 
position” has not laid down the struggle. We 
can confidently anticipate that just as the fiery 
darts of the evil one have come our way in the 
past, so they will continue to come, perhaps 
in even much greater intensity. By the same 
token, however, we can know that God will 
honor our faith by crowning this service of 
love with victory. As pointed out in the first 
lines of this chapter, God has honored the faith 
of all who have ventured forth in His name. 
We can confidently anticipate that just as God 
directed His program and sustained His work- 
ers in the past, so He will lead the way and 
provide the means by which to bring the work 
of building His kingdom to victorious fruition 
in His own time and way. 

In faith then we go forth and continue to 
carry the banner of Christ on the mission 
field in India. As we do so, we find that 


“Lead me, O Lord, .... make thy way straight before 
my face.” Ps. 5:8 











“Rs the heaven is high above ° 


earth, so great is his mercy towc 
them that fear him.” Ps. 103: 


(View from a dormitory window 
Landour) 


“Create in me a clean heart, 
God, and renew a right spirit with 
me.” Ps. 51:10 


“Worship the Lord in the beauty 
holiness.” 1 Chr. 16: 29 





there are more frontiers, new fron- 
tiers, yet to be crossed which are 
just as formidable, if not more 
so, than were those over which 
victory has already been won. At 
the same time it must also be said 
that we find ourselves in a new 
day —the situation has changed. 
The first missionaries of our Mis- 
sion had to face their frontiers 
alone. That is no longer the case. 
Rather, as work goes on today, it 
is being done together with those 
who have been evangelized and 
with their sons and daughters. The 
members of the Church in India 
and the members of the Church in 
America are now all part of the 
Body of Christ; as fellow mem- 
bers of His Body, we strive to- 
gether to become fellow partakers 
of His promises. And strive we 
must! There are yet many fron- 
tiers to be crossed! But let it be 
said again that our striving is no 
longer that of foreigners bringing 
the gospel to a non-Christian peo- 
ple. By the grace of God there is 
a Church in India now too! There- 
fore, we, the Church in America, 
and we, the Church in India, to- 
gether make up the Body of 
Christ; as members of that one 
Body we must all unite our hearts 
and souls and strength in the task 
of maintaining the Church, as well 
as in the task of evangelizing our 
fellow human beings who still do 
not know Christ as their Saviour. 
It is as the Body of Christ that we 
face the new frontiers of our day 
and it is by faith that we go forth 
to cross them. | 

Let us just note some of the 
frontiers on the India scene that 
are before us today. One such 
frontier exists in the form of a 
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new surge of vitality within Hin- 
duism. This is a direct challenge 
to the cause of Christ because it 
makes many Hindus more imper- 
vious to the gospel than ever. In 
some cases it even attracts Chris- 
tians, who once were Hindus, back 
into the Hindu fold. 

Another frontier which the Body 
of Christ faces in India today is 
the task of making the church in 
India completely indigenous. Yes, 
the mission must decrease and the 
church must increase. To accom- 
plish this, the church must assume 
more and more _ responsibilities. 
The church must learn to devise 
ways and means and to make the 
sacrifices by which to maintain 
not only the regular church func- 
tions, but also to keep a vigorous 
evangelistic program in operation 
among the non-Christians. This is 
a frontier towards which we have 
set our faces. A few steps have 
been made in this direction, but we 
are still far from crossing over. So, 
in faith we go forth together and 
become fellow partakers of the 
promise as we strive for an in- 
digenous church in India. 

Other frontiers that are equally 
formidable could also be men- 
tioned but there is one more major 
frontier which must be pointed 
out at this juncture. This frontier 
seems to be contemporary with 
human life itself. It is sin! Yes, 
sin—evil as we see it all about us 
everyday. This frontier exists in 
the life of every person and has 
to be crossed in the life of every 
person who would become a fel- 
low heir with Christ in the King- 
dom of God. 

These frontiers, and more, then 
are before us. The way ahead is 


not mapped out for us; much less 
is the road paved. Be that as it 
may, we know that Christ leads 
on. It is He who goes on before 
us. To be sure, the struggle is, as 
Paul says, “Against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in 
high places,’ Eph. 6:12b, but 
Christ, looking at all these for- 
midable frontiers, makes one great 
majestic, all embracing sweep of 
His mighty arm and says, “I have 
overcome the world,” (John 16: 
32b) therefore, “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature” (Mk. 16:15). 
Christ is saying this to every Chris- 
tian, to His Church as a whole. 
Christ’s work can be carried on by 
all who truly strive to make His 
will their will. Whether we be 
farmers, teachers, skilled or un- 
skilled laborers, homemakers, 
business men, young people, or 
professional people, by consecrat- 
ing ourselves to the work of God’s 
kingdom and by joining hands and 
hearts in work, sacrifice, and 
prayer in this great effort, we can 
all become fellow laborers with 
Him. 

Come then! Let us demonstrate 
the faith that is in us! Abraham 
of old went forth alone in faith. 
We of today can go forth in that 
same faith. None of us needs to 
go alone. Rather, we as an entire 
church and as fellow members of 
His Body can go forth together 
and unitedly and carry on this 
service of love until God Himself 
shall bring it to a victorious fru- 
ition by which His name shall be 
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glorified. Every true member of 
the church can be a part of this 
venture of faith regardless of what 
his work might be, regardless of 
which country he might live in, 
and regardless of which race he 
might be a member of. In Christ 
we are all fellow members of His 
Body and fellow partakers of His 
promises. 

We close this book then by ex- 
pressing our praise to God and 
our gratitude to all those who have 
with us in India been fellow par- 
takers of these promises: all who 
have served or are now serving on 
the Mission Board; all the fathers 
and mothers in America who per- 
mitted their children to come to 
India; the churches, Sunday School 
classes, Christian Endeavor soci- 
eties, and missionary societies who 
have supported and are supporting 
this work by their prayers, testi- 
monies, and purses; the pastors 
and people, the laymen and youth 
who have been fellow partakers 
of the promise; nor can we omit 
the army of Christ in our church- 
es in India—evangelists, teachers, 
healers, laymen, mothers, fathers, 
administrators, a thousand young 
people. We thank God for your 
fellowship in the furtherance of 
the gospel from the first day until 
now, being confident of this very 
thing that He who began this good 
work in India will perfect it until 
the day of Jesus Christ. Therefore, 
“Let us not be weary in well do- 
ing.” (Gal. 6:9a) Let us rather 
“run with patience the race that 
is set before us, looking unto Jesus 
the author and finisher of our 
faith.” (Hebrews 12:1b-2a.) 
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GLOSSARY 


ayah—a woman who assists in house- 
work and takes care of children. 


bai—woman. The word is used as a 
title like our word “Mrs.” or ‘Miss,” 
only it is used following the given 
name. 


bhajan—a rhyme or song set to Indian 
melody. 


compound—a mission yard in which are 
located not only the missionary’s 
bungalow, but also other mission 
buildings, as hospital, school, work- 
ers’ houses, etc. 


in-patient—a hospitalized patient. 


Jagdeeshpur —the station which was 
formerly called ‘“Basna” because the 
village of Basna, five miles away, was 
the closest postoffice. Today Jag- 
deeshpur has its own postoffice. 


Mauhadih—formerly known as Birra 
because that village was the nearest 
postoffice. 


master—schoolmaster or teacher. 


mela—a religious festival; a time of fel- 
lowship with religious significance. 


out-patient—dispensary or clinical pa- 
tient, that is, a patient who comes to 
the hospital only for medicine or 
treatment, but is not confined to a 
ward. 
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out-station—a small mission - owned 
yard with living quarters out in the 
district (country) where an evange- 
list or a teacher live for the purpose 
of shepherding Christians, evangeliz- 
ing non-Christians, and(or) teaching 
school. 


palak sabha—literally, a meeting of 
the shepherds. It here refers to the 
monthly meeting of the pastors and 
deacons of the six churches of the 
Jagdeeshpur area. 


Phuljhar—formerly a native state; here 
referring to the Jagdeeshpur District. 


purdah system—purdah literally means 
“curtain.” Mohammedan and high 
caste Hindu women are often con- 
fined to ‘women’s quarters” within 
their home, that is, they are .“cur- 
tained off.” 


sari—an Indian woman’s “dress,” a 
piece of cloth about fifty inches wide 
and five or six yards long. 


untainted children—healthy children of 
leprous parents. 


zemindar—an owner or contractor of 
large areas of land who either farms 
this land or sublets it to tenants. His 
authority over this land and his 
tenants is powerful. This outworn 
system of land ownership is being 
corrected by the new Indian govern- 
ment. 
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NOTES: 


1Sudden decrease is due to reorganization of the Hindustani Church Confer- 
ence at which time small village Christian groups, heretofore considered as separate 
churches, were incoporated into larger units. 
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compiled by 
Harvey R. Bauman 
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include those on furlough. 








2The acquisition of new territory from the English Baptist Mission caused the 
great increase in the number of the total Christian community. 


This refers to missionaries on the field at least part of the year but does not 


4Rs. is rupee, the Indian monetary standard. 


MISSIONARY ROSTER 
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15. 
16. 
Li: 
18. 
13° 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
295. 
26. 
27. 





NAME 


HOME CHURCH 





. Peter A. Penner 


. Elizabeth Dickman 


Penner 


. J. F. Kroeker 


. Susie Hirschler 


Kroeker 


. Annie C. Funk 
. Peter J. Wiens 
. Agnes Harder Wiens 


Anna P. Braun Gerig 


. Peter W. Penner 
10. 
11: 
12. 
13. 
14, 


Mathilde Ensz 
Penner 

Martha Richert 
Penner 

C. H. Suckau 


Lulu O. Suckau 
Ezra B. Steiner 
Elizabeth Geiger 
Steiner 
Martha R. Burkhalter 
Noah L. Burkhalter 
Adah Good Burk- 
halter Wenger 
Samuel T. Moyer 
Metta Habeggar 
oyer 
Clara L. Kuehny 
Loretta Lehman 
Blackwood 
Ferdinand J. Isaac 
Anna Penner Isaac 
John Thiessen 
Elizabeth Wiens 


Thiessen 
Paul A. Wenger 








Bethel Church 
Mountain Lake, Minn. 
Bethel Church, 
Mountain Lake, Minn. 
Gnadenfeld Church, 
Molotschna, Kolonie, 
South Russia. 
Unknown 


Bally Church 
Bally, Penna. 

Nikolaifeld, Sagradovka, 
South Russia 

Neukirch, Molotschna 
Kolonie, S. Russia 

“Polk Station” Church 
now Dallas, Oregon 

Brudertal Church 
Hillsboro, Kansas 

Brudertal Church 
Hillsboro, Kansas 

Alexanderwohl Church 
Goessel, Kansas 

First Mennonite Church 
Newton, Kansas 

First Mennonite Church 
Newton, Kansas 

Ebenezer Mennonite Church 
Bluffton, Ohio 

Grace Mennonite Church 
Pandora, Ohio 

First Mennonite Church 
Berne, Indiana 

First Mennonite Church 
Berne, Indiana 

First Mennonite Church 
Bluffton, Ohio 

Zion Mennonite Church 
Lansdale, Penna. 

First Mennonite Church 
Berne, Indiana 

First Mennonite Church 
Halstead, Kansas 

First Mennonite Church 
Berne, Indiana 

Zion Mennonite Church 
Moundridge, Kansas 

Bethel Church 
Mountain Lake, Minn. 

Bethel Church 
Inman, Kansas 

Mennonite Bible Mission 
Chicago, Il. 

First Mennonite Church 

Aberdeen, Idaho 
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1900 1941 | 1949 
1900 1906 
1900 | 1909 Unknown— 
in Russia 
1900 | 1909 Unknown 
1906 1912 
1906 1937 | 1945 
1906 1937 
1908 | 1917 1944 
1908 1949 
1908 1949 
1909 1941 
1909 | 1928 
1909 | 1928 
1913 | 1924 
1913 | 1924 1949 
1917 
1919 1920 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1921 | 1937 
1921 | 1937 
1921 1946 
1921 1947 
1921 
1921 
1923 
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28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
39. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
595. 
56. 
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Mary Yoder 8th Street Mennonite Church 1925 | 1930 
Burkhard Goshen, Indiana 
Harvey R. Bauman, West Swamp Church 1925 
M.D. Quakertown, Penna. 
Ella Garber Bauman, | Bethel Church 1925 
aD). Versailles, Missouri 
Jacob R. Duerksen Goessel Mennonite Church 1926 
Goessel, Kansas 
Christena Harder First Mennonite Church 1926 
Duerksen Reedley, Calif. 
Augusta Schmidt Tabor Church 1927 
Newton, Kansas 
Herbert E. Dester, First Mennonite Church 1927 
M.D. Deer Creek, Oklahoma 
Hilda Ruesser Dester | First Mennonite Church 1927 
Berne, Indiana 
William F. Unruh Tabor Mennonite Church 1928 | 1938 
Newton, Kansas 
Pauline Schmidt Bergthal Mennonite Church 1928 | 1938 
Unruh Pawnee Rock, Kansas 
Helen E. Nickel First Mennonite Church 1929 
Berne, Indiana 
Johanna Schmidt Tabor Church 1929 | 1939 
Frank Newton, Kansas 
Edgar Frank Winebrennerian Church 1937 | 1939 
of God 
Eva Pauls Bethel Church 1937 | 
Inman, Kansas | 
Aron E. Jantzen Second Mennonite Church 1938 
Paso Robles, Calif. 
Kathryn Louthan Second Mennonite Church 1938 
Jantzen Paso Robles, Calif. 
Orlando A. Waltner Salem-Zion Church 1939 
Freeman, S. D. 
Vernelle Schroeder Salem Church 1939 
Waltner Freeman, S. D. 
Harold C. Ratzlaff New Hopedale Church 1940 
Meno, Okla. 
Ruth Regier Ratzlaff | Buhler Mennonite 1940 
Buhler, Kansas 
Alida Schrag Eden Church 1944 | 1946 
Cummings Moundridge, Kansas | 
Elenore Schmidt First Mennonite Church 1945 
Reedley, Calif. | 
Curt A. Claassen Swiss Mennonite Church 1945 
Whitewater, Kansas 
Olga Schultz Swiss Mennonite Church 1945 
Claassen Whitewater, Kansas 
Anne Penner Bergthaler Church 1946 
Altona, Man.,.Canada 
Gladys Klassen First Mennonite Church 1947 | 1950 
Mountain Lake, Minn. 
Lubin W. Jantzen Second Mennonite Church 1947 
Paso Robles, Calif. 
Mathilde Mueller Immanuel Mennonite Church 1947 
Jantzen Los Angeles, Calif. 
Melva R. Lehman First Mennonite Church 1947 








Berne, Indiana 
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57. Leona M. Cressman Sterling Ave. Mennonite 1947 
Church, Kitchener, Ont., 
Canada 
58. Edward H. First Mennonite Church 1947 
Burkhalter Berne, Indiana 
59. Ramoth Lowe First Mennonite Church 1947 
Burkhalter Berne, Indiana 
60. Willard Unruh First Mennonite Church 1948 
Mountain Lake, Minn. 
61. Selma Dick Unruh First Mennonite Church 1948 
Mountain Lake, Minn. 
62. Erwin E. Schrag Salem-Zion Church 1948 
Freeman, S. D. 
63. Marie Duerksen First Mennonite Church 1948 
Newton, Kansas 
64. Helen Kornelson Bethany Church 1948 
Watrous, Saskatchewan, 
Canada 








TENURE OF MISSIONARIES 


compiled by 
Harvey R. Bauman 


Number of Total years of Average years 

Dates Missionaries Service in India of service 
Arriving per Missionary 
1900-1917 Ly, 326.75 years 19.22 years 
1919-1929 22 442.50 years 20.11 years 
1937-1948 24 93.00 years 3.83 years 
1900-1948 63 882.75 years 14.01 years 


The first group began with Dr. P. A. Penner, who arrived in 1900, and ended with 
Miss Martha R. Burkhalter, who came to the field in 1917. Mrs. Mary Y. Burkhard 
is included in this group. She spent two terms in the American Mennonite Mission, 
1900-1914, and one term in the General Conference Mission, 1924-1931. Her total 
service in India has been credited. 

The second group began with Rev. and Mrs. Noah L. Burkhalter, who arrived in 
India in 1919, and ended with Misses Johanna Schmidt and Helen E. Nickel, who 
came in 1929. It covers a period of ten years. 

The third group begins with Miss Eva Pauls, who came to India in 1937, and 
ends with Mr. Erwin Schrag and Miss Marie Duerksen, who arrived in May, 1948. 
(Miss Helen Kornelson arrived on the field after these statistics were compiled.) 

Three missionaries died in India:—1. Elizabeth Penner (Mrs. P. A. Penner), Jan. 
2, 1906; 2. Rev. Noah L. Burkhalter, April 12, 1920; 3. Rev. Ferdinand J. Isaac, Oct. 
12, 1946. Miss Annie Funk went down with the Titanic on her way to America for 
her first furlough. 
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KOTARE 


and other Mission Stories 
122 pages 52 Stories $1.00 
If Fellowship in the Gospel were the 


sermon, these stories would be the illus- — 


trations. 


One story is worth a thousand de- 
scriptions. Kotare is a book which 
should be read as a supplement to this 
volume, because it is a collection of true 
stories from all of our General Con- 
ference mission fields. It contains elev- 
en stories from India told by P. A. Pen- 
ner, Helen Nickel, J. R. Duerksen, Mrs. 
H. E. Dester, W. F. Unruh, and Mrs. 
P. J. Wiens. 


They are the personalities of the 
larger book stepping before you in their 
own words. In no better way could you 
catch, for example, P. A. Penner’s 
straightforward, frank manner of 
speech, his gift of intuition, or his 
prompt obedience to a lead of the Spirit 
—which stand out like braille in the 
lines of Kotare—than by reading this 
story, from which the whole collection 
takes its name. 


Read the whole book of Kotare for 
a crystalization of the trials and re- 
wards of missionary work around the 
world. 


This book is published jointly by the Women’s 
Literature Committee and the Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the General Conference Mennonite Church, 
and can be purchased from any one of the following 
book stores: 


Men. Book Store Men. Book Store 
Newton, Kansas Berne, Indiana, 


Mennonite Book Store 
Rosthern, Sask., Canada 
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FELLOWSHIP IN THE GOSPEL 


The General Conference Mennonite Church has maintained a mission- 
ary testimony in India since the year 1900. This book is a summary of 
fifty victorious years of witnessing to the saving grace of God through 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ by the missionaries of the Mennonite 
Church. 


The editor, Ruth Ratzlaff, and her husband, Harold Ratzlaff, have 
just returned to India for their second term of service as missionaries. 
Several of their co-workers have contributed special chapters to the book. 
These combined efforts have made this book a real inspiration. 


Read how the work, beginning with four missionaries—who were 
afflicted by disease and death, has grown into a large organized church. 
The early years were beset by problems and difficulties and several years 
elapsing before any fruit was evident. But during fifty years there were 
some 6000 natives added to the church—a living testimony to the faith 
of our missionaries and the power of the gospel! This church—a growing, 
witnessing body—is truly rooted in India, ready to take its oy in the 
fellowship of the Christian churches. 


There is a church in India, the manifest fruit of the aor Evan- 
gelism is at the heart of scriptural mission enterprise, and- various other 
phases of work have given to evangelism hands and feet, as well S hearts 
and lips. You will be stirred as you read of the educational (both religious 
and secular), the medical, the industrial, and the agriculaural phases of 
the mission work. Native pastors, evangelists, teachers, doctors, and 
nurses are working together with the missionaries in the fellowship of 
the gospel. Organized Indian churches with Indian pastors are established ; 


and rapidly becoming indigenous. & 






Fellowship in the gospel is the result of mission work in India fender 
the General Conference Mennonite Church. Your interest, your prayers, 
and your gifts, by the Grace of God, have made this work possible. Read 
this book and be encouraged to continued and even greater faithfulness. 


In addition to the work in India, our conference has missionaries and 
fields of service in China, Colombia, Belgian Congo, and among the Amer- 
ican Indians in Oklahoma, Montana, and Arizona. ip 

Members of the Foreign Mission Section of the General Conference 
Mission Board are: ; 


Rev. A. E. Kreider, Goshen, Indiana, President 

Rev. D. J. Unruh, Newton, Kansas, Vice President 

Rev. 8. F. Pannabecker, Chicago, Illinois, Secretary 

Rev. 8. F. Goering, North Newton, Kansas, Treasurer 

Rev. P. A. Wedel, Goessel, Kansas 

Rev. J. J. Thiessen, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 

Rev. Howard G. Nyce, Pretty Pikinicy Kansas, Exeoutive eee, 
and Advisory Member (by appointment) 
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